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[A ~GHIEF OFFICER AND 


— IT FOR FOUR YEARS IN 
‘HIS NIGHT WATCHES.” 


Mr. T. SMITH, ss. New Londoner,“ Newcastle : 


| ‘* Noticing that many gentlemen are testifying to the 
sterling quality of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, I think it only fair 
to you that I should add my humble praise. I may state that 
am chief officer on a passenger steamer, and have had fifty 
years’ experience of sea life. I have used your Vi-Cocoa for 
four years in my night watches, and felt immediately refreshed it~ 
and invigorated for the rest of the watch. 
„Make any use you please of this.” 


— — —— —— ſꝗ— — — ee — — 


Thousands of people have tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa with 

the most satisfactory results. Those who have not done so 
should write at once to 60, 61 and 62 Bunhill Row, London, E. C., 

for a free dainty sample tin, which will be forwarded by return 


of post. 
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; DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 


They are simply delicious, and of any flavour—Almond, 
Vanilla, Raspberry, Peach, Strawberry, Chocolate, 
Lemon, and Nectarine. There are three packets in a 
box. Each packet makes a delicious pudding in five 
ö minutes. A child can make them. 


‘Trade Mark “Try tt.” Sold Everywhere. 
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WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Has the Largest Sale of full-weight tw. Tablets in the World, and proved itself to be one of the best Soaps ever 


PRIZE SCHEME 
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tat. £6,667 66. 
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usually charge l for the making ouly. rn rid. 


These Gostumes are made in two ver) 
dur bio Cloths: Phe John Noble Cheviot 
* and the John —— Ooatume 


‘PATTERNS SENT 2285 


with copy of the New St-page Illustrated 
Costume, Dress, Mantle, &c., Catalogue. 

A Pull Dress Length of either Cloth 

yd. yo wide), for 7/8; carriage 8d. 


List OF PRIZES. 


1 Cash Prize of 880 „ . £680 0 0 500 Ladies’ Gun-meial Watches, n 
10 Pianos, value £40 ea . 400 0 2 10/- 4280 0 0 Any length cut nt 1/3 per yard. 
— Laie e * . value 20 each 255 — 38 500 a ts’ Gun-Metal Watches, value 9 Colours: Black, Navy, Brown, Ruby, 
value eac ; 
50 Jones Fs Machines, value £8 enc: 400 6 8 [00 Ladies’ Umbrellas, value / och. 210.0 Myrtle, Electric, Grey, Fawn, — 
50 Seller’s e 3 Washers, with | | 500 Cash Prizes of / each .. „ „ 128 0 5 , 
Rubber W. r co te, value E el. 180 0 0 500 Boxes of Games (comprising 8 ). 
50 Genta’ Gold- Wa tham Lever (Key - ö value 8. sg 128 @ 0 
less) Watches, value 82 10 each. 126 0 0 649 Ladies’ Leather Handbags, value ,- 
50 Cash Prizes of & each 100 0 0 „ A 12916 0 
300 Ladies’ Sterling ave Watches, value 4,800 Pictures of the % Charge 
each ae 32 the t Brigade,” in gilt frame, 
300 Cash Prizes of At ech. 0 @| value 4'- each .. 900 0 0 
S aa 
ue 16, eac ove 6 0 
300 Silver -· late l Crueta, value 10,-cach... 180 % comme 
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7 See that yoo get PASTIMES every Wednesday. The Series of football articles entitied 
The Todghest Time | Ever Had,” contribated by famonts footballers, is creating quite a sensation. 
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Packing Off the Boy. 


A womans entered the police court the other day, 
leading a boy about twelve years old by the hand, and 
ae could get the magistrate’s attention she 


Tour worship, this boy vill have to bo sent to the 
school.” 


“* And you want him sent to the reformatory h- 
e, air. ä 


son? 
‘s the son of one of my neighbours, 
whole to catch him.” 


Haza my latest picture, The Battle.’ I tell you 
Gh. I don’t think it’s as bad as it's painted.” 


ht this 
won't 


Genriemaw (indignantly): “When I 
said he was splendid for rate. Why, 
— them,” 


Dog Dealer: Well, ain't that splendid for the rats.” 
‘MacistratTs: “The assault you have committed on 
your poor wife is a most brutal one. Do you know of 
ny redson why I should not send you to prison? 
“Prisoner : “ If you do, your honour, it will break up 
our 

‘ — ——— —zůe ö 

“You mustn't play with Mr. Borum’s hat, Bobby,” 
eaid a young lady who was entertaining a caller, to her 
small brother 


“Why m ustn't I?” asked the youn 
„Because you might break it,” repli 
besides, he will want it shortly.” 
— fe 


incident occurred in one of the common 
The lawyer for the defence 
ocd by the judge wits te 
i wit 
yo bis witness.” 
* she exclaimed, “I do feel very much 


— ̃ — 


Hen Tunonr.— Mrs. Mild: “ Yon seem to differ from 
the usual idea about coddling a man to win his consent. 
ing to your theory, scolding is the best medium 

res 


— «4 is in accord with one of 


er. 
bis sister, and, 


AN am 


Ite 
m ¢ . t, my dear, 
“tlie laws of Nature. Everything has got to be blown up 
before it will come down.’ 
All rights reserved.) 


The Bravest Battle. 


Tus bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when ? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not: 

Tas fought by the mo of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 

ith sword or nobler pen ; 

. Nay, not with — words or thought, 
rom mouths of wonderful men; 


But deep in a walled-up woman's heart— 
pat ee ptt 

u , silently, er 

Lo! thers is that . * 


halling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave: 


Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her pe ee 
the en wars, 


* and on in 

silent, unseen — goes down. 

Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 


T tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 


Oh, Per- woman in a world of shame! 
With a splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born! 
— — — — 
Surrn: Did you know there were ptomaines in 
mince pies?” ; 
Jones ** No; but I knew there was everything else.” 
— — 


“We ba ve never employed a professional humourist 
before, and we cannot engage you until we know s>me- 
thing 5 your past. Can you give us a reference on this 

int? 


“Certainly, sir. I refer you to my auntie.” 
“Your auntie?” . 
“ Yes, sir, my antecedents, 
“That'll do. You're engaged. 
— — 


Shell Dodging as an Art. 


penen a wat 
an average 
derstand the precise 
of the words, until their constant i 


the words, In all his long 
experience, a somewhat prominent in 
the Khartoum battle of last summer twelvemonths, he 
said he had only seen three or four shells actually in the 
air and came from the gun he himself 

He explained that there are a few guns with a some- 
what slow muzzle velocity, and the men firing these can 

metim 


80 es catch a . of shells in their flight ; 
but it would be impossible for any man to see a shot 
coming towards bimself. 


shells is done aby getting under cover 
immediately before a is ly fired. 

For instance,” said the pe, AN “if I were 
climbing a hill, at the top of which a gun was directed 
against me, I could tell exactly when a shell was likely 
to come bounding along. Before the order is given to 
fire the men in charge of the piece ‘stand clear,’ and 
that is the bis ap note, so to xk. your 
weather eye on the gun a you, when 
the 7 stand clear you dodge the shot. ; 

“ Fro dodged many a shell,” said the sergeant-major, 
“and I'd forfeit twelve months’ pay to be em 
in Africa now. If I'd known this business was likely to 
come off I shouldn't have left my company, who are at 
the front now, lucky dogs.” 


“THAT'S FROM Y..“ 


IF YOU WERE LORD ROBERTS 
HOW WOULD YOU RUN THE WAR? 


PUPUPEPesrtsrge 


Every man with a mind of his own, and who can 
use his brains, has, before now, formed some indi- 
vidual opinion of the way in which the Boer cam- 
paign should be carried out— what particular 
regiments should be in certain places, what number 
of guns should be with each of the three divisions, 
how the lines of communication ought to be 
guarded, what routes should be taken, and how 
past mistakes can be avoided. 

All this, and much more, you have probably 
thought about, and it is to give you an opportunity 
of turning your theories to good account that the 
Editor of P. W. offers a cheque for £10 to the writer 
of what he considers to be the most sensible article 
on the subject. 

Attempts should not exceed 300 words, ani 
should be clearly written, on one side of the paper 
only, and forwarded in envelopes, marked War 
Opinion, to arrive not later than Monday, January 
igsth, 1900. 


The Wrong Bird. 


A CERTAIN conjuror once had an experience which 
was highly comical, though quite disastrous from a 
W of view. 


He proceeded to draw the bird from the bag in which 

it had previously been placed, but what was his con- 

on finding that the alleged hen was an old 

rooster, which stru about the stage with ruffled 

feathers and offended dignity, and set up as vigorous a 

23 as if he had just awakened from his nooturnal 
umbers. 

The whole audience shrieked with laughter, and 
the unfortunate conjuror made a bolt for his dressing- 
room. 

— — Stee ee 


Jonas: Was the stolen article gee ems eee 
Prisoner: “ It was silver, sor. The guilt was me 


own, yer anner! 
et ie 


He: “I shall never marry until I meet a woman who 
is my direct opposite.” 

She (encouragingly): Well, my friend, there are 
numbers of bright, intelligent girls in this neighbour- 


(oe OR — 
i ae the deir girl happily married?” asked the 


frien 

„Tes, indeed,” answered Miss McGabble; it was one 
of the happiest weddings I eversaw. I never saw so 
few duplicates among the presents of cut glass and 


silverware.” 
— 8 — 


“Your worship,” said the counsel, this man's in- 
sanity takes the form of a belief that everyone wants to 
rob him. He won't even allow me, bis counsel, to 
approach him.” 

**P’raps he's not so mad, after all,” murmured some- 
one in court, in a judicial whisper. 


— — 


Sun: “Tell me, John, would you rather pay the 
butcher's bill or pay for my new hat?” 

He: “The butcher's bill.“ 

She: “ Well, here it is.” 

He: What? Two pounds? Let me have the 
items.” 

She: “ For meat two shillings, for my new hat the 
thirty-eight shillings the butcher lent me—making just 
two pounds.” 


430 
THE SHIR KER. 


A SOLDIER STORY. 
Br Berrram A. Mansureu. 


“Loox out, and don’t fall!” \ 
Now it . ee I who 8 * 
Georgie was, wasn't that w grew 

he enlisted, and became a soldier in 1 


h bos es crossing Trafalgar Sq nites busy 
was uare | 

rush of the day some un eng years ago, followed by the 
* who spoken, and they carried flowers in 
t 


having for five ag boen cooped up with a regiment 
distant station in Ra ana. 

I had then no near friends in London to meet 
station and give me welcome home, or if I had 
come; 80, having sent my luggage on to a 
started out to walk along the streets in the hope that I 
might run across some familiar face, no matter how meagre 


them. 
A glance showed me they were flower children, and when 
they stopped for a moment on the kerb to join hands before 
ing towards Westminster, I saw how pinched and thin 
they It made me feel aad to sce them so—at home, 
and white children, too! I thought what a treat it would bo 
for them to have a real good meal—one such as they had 
never had before; and it wasn’t but a moment after this I 
had broached the matter, and the children aud I were 
tram away as merrily as you please for an cating-house 
where would be admitted, I almost as happy as they 
for having shaken off my dreary loneliness. 
I have — man in those days—I am not 
an old man now—and I certainly was not unromantic. 
We found a place, I forget the name of it now, and our 
„ I might almost say it rose to 
r (we had a private room), for I rose 
and 


a toast, much to the c *s amazc and 
drank 


the 
eo little hearts, and we had a real merry 
mo 

I bogan to question them on what they hope? to be when 
they grew up—lI did not inquire into their pasts. I feared 
I should lose the romance iu a common tale of hard shifts 
and ur that would take the happy edge off our evening, 
so li to and encouraged with a dreamer's 
romantic notions of what they might rise to. 

Georgio caught my heart, for he said he was going to be a 
soldier, and Mamie said she thought whenshe grew up she’d 
have to look after him, but quite concurred and seemed 
rather proud, too, that he should be a soldier. 

When I told them I was a captain in the Army thcir eyes 
grew round aud and their little mouths un- 
uttered “Oh’s!” of wonder and admiration. 

We'd had a capital time, and before we parted I put a 
half-crown into each of their hands, and then kissed them 


y. 
They were not brother and sister as I had first sup 


but both waifs housed under the same roof, and apparently 
of one age, about seven. 
The next morning, taken up with disc com- 


I 
never had reason to recall them, or my first dreary day at 
home, made pleasant by their — aml laughter. . 

About six Fears ago, having now got my regiment, I was 
stationed near the north-west Indian fronticr. The Afridis 


Ter ied wey hs Seofnt ate happen 
am to say ten ha: in fact, it is 
often the other way about, the men it is found necessary to 
leave behind inventing all manner of excuses and dodges to 
show why they should bo taken along. But sometimes men 
in married quarters, urged by their women folk, try it on, 
and I was always very sever» with them, for the honour of a 

t is not a to be trifled with. 

commonest and flimsiest subterfuge employed by 


* Copyrighted in the U. S. A. by the author, 


Do not miss the series of short stori 
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“It seems the man has been yan ev 

y since he entered the service,” he said, “ an 
Loose to bring his aweotheart out; and now he’s 
her almost any day.” : 

This was all very nice for the man, but Her Ma 8 
Government does not an arwy for its soldiers to 
wait for their sweethearts to come out when there is fight- 
ing to be done, and when the man George Redding camo 
tefore me I told him so, and in no gentlo terms; and I 
ordered him to prepare to go with his company at once, cr 
I'd have him reduced to the ranks in short „ and then 
make him go 3 

He saluted submiesively, and I asked the doctor to keep 
an eye upon him, and sec that he went. 

We were nearly n month in camp up north before any- 

ing happened, and then came hurry-up orders to move to 
the _ at once, as fighting on my line might begin at any 
momen 

This was not a mistaken conjecture, for tly advices 
came that the enemy would in all sobability shove on me 
the next day, and I was to meet ; also word that a 
detail from medical corps that was to work in our rear, 
with a number of newly-arrived nurses from home, were 
coming up, and they were to draw rations from my quarter- 
master and be subject to my orders, I being chief in com- 
mand at my station. 

The next morning, early, the doctors and nurses not yet 
having arrived, I moved forward without waiting for them, 
leaving a detachment to take care of the camp and look 
after them when 
solid in my front. 


o 
the columns, when I noticed when the line was what 
appears to be still fully twenty yards beyond the range of 

o enomy's guns, a man wearing a non-commissioned 
officer’s stripes fall in the ranks as though he had been hit, 
and then crawl on his hands and knees out of the way of 


the companies marching behind. 
There was just the possibility of my estimate of the dis- 
d possibly have put it down 


tance being wrong, and I sh 

to that if shortly afterwards something had not occurrel 
which might well have startled me if I had not kept back 
nearly two companies for reserves, and knew I had them at 


m te 

The something was a single puff of smoke on my right, 
to the rear of the extremo at that end, and an 
uncovered and ee aks talon ate Following the 
slight puff camo the echo of w made it out, could only 
have been a single shot. I listened for some moments, but 
as no firing followed I still held my two companies in 
reserve, and sent the officer nearest me to investigate. 

The officer by some chance happened to be the doctor, 
and when ho returned he brought with him the soldier, 
John Redding, with a bullet in his shoulder. He said 
he had crawled where he was, out of the way, after he had 
been hit. I asked him to hand me his revolver, and after 
looking at it I ordered the doctor to look after him, and 
then to have him put under arrest. 

I had found that the cartridge in one chamber of his 
revolver had been emptied. 


sen ectually tha 
it would have been next to impossible to follow them. 
When I returned to camp I learnt that the medicos and 
the nurses had arrived. 

I then sent for tho doctor, and asked him when he came 
to rt whether ho had examined the shoulder of the man 
I ordered under arrest the day before. 

He looked at me covertly, and replied that he had. 

What sort of bul'et was it ?” I asked. 

“ A pistol ball, sir,” e lap 
E 

3 an was pretty t we understood 
wiak as in each other’s mind. 

“The Afri lisa don't carry pistols,” I said. And if they 
did, their ball would hardly carry over 500 yards.” Then I 
the man came in. 


called my orderly. 
“ My com ts to Captain Dyerson,” I “and tell 
him 1 u Like te see hive.” a = 

The orderly found Captain Dyerson just at the door, and 
he came in on the moment. 

When the orderly withdrew I said: 

* Dyerson, I noticed that a non-commissioned officer of 
FFF ae Siem a Se oe peetaceey Do you 

ow who it was?” 


of Mr. Geo 


WEEE BNDING 
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“ Yes, sir,” replied the 3; “it was John 
Redding. He crawled out of the way after he was hit, and, 
as I have ä I was coming to 
make w stopped me.” 

I saw doctor had more to say, so I told the 


Ca that he would receive his report in course. 
again I turned to the doctor and 


up to-day with the medical 

I sat silent a moment, and then: 

“ Where is she now?” I ‘asked. 

“Tending the man in the -house,” he 

I got up on my feet in an 
lead me to the guard-house. 

As we th the company streets I heard a 
Word here and there showed me (and one never knows 
how these things come out) that some of the men know of 
George Redding’s arrest, and were 7 

The -house was a rude shack had been 
roughly built some weeks before, when it was learnt that 
we were to remain in camp there for some time, and was 
constructed on somewhat similar lines to my own head- 
quarters, though not so extensive. 

When we entered a young woman rose from the cot, 
where she tly had beside the and 
by the dun light shed by a guttering candle I was able to 
seo she was not uncomely. y 3 8 

“The Colonel has come to see the prisoner,” the doctor 
said, by way of announcement. 

young woman placed a box for me to sit upon, and 
lit a couple of other candles. When she had donc this she 
turned round and looked at me, and in a moment we both 
seemed to each other, but for the world of me I 
couldn't place her, and a puzzled came into her 


eyes. 

We neither made any comment, and asI sat I told the 
doctor he could ate hcg to more off. 

When the doctor I turned to the soldier, who 
had stood at attention ever since I came in, and said : 

“You proved when ‘zoe shot yourself that you weren’t 
afraid of a bullet; bu know the consequences you 
have brought upon y 8 

= rl 

* ty for aho or ing in 
* e 

0 


. I continued, “ by 
i 5 


been looking at me all this time with 
expression, now stepped forward, and said : 
232 „ 

i wn on * murm * 
N N 
na momen ay near before 
rea rere ea ted the littl gir's face and looked 
: were 3 eyes, without giving me 

a chance to say a word, she burst forth: 0 
“And we worked so hard, too, sir! 


Captain said,’ and we'd 
face mp fresh again, sir, and we studied, we saved, 
and we always remained true to ourselves, now 


y 
“ Georgie became a eoldier, as he said he would,” she then 
went on, and I taught school for a while, and 
to become a nurse so that I could come out to him. Hoe 
his 1 — ee me $ 
came at home for nurses, I knew if I could 
keep that, with what I'd earned, it would be enough for us 
to ge with, and I came as a t nurse. 
He did it for me, sir; he was only longing to see me, and he 
was afraid he might get killed before I came. If you'll let 
him off this time, he'll never do it again, sir; will you, 
Georgie? 
The young man burst out crying, and the doctor and I 


ay op ee . 
ter a momen down at my boot: “It 
L T mumbled) 9 


serious breach of disci 6 
When we all a bit, I turned to the doctor, who 
xe 2 unshamefully wiping his eyes, and asked, I think 
quietly: 
“ Doos an besides yourself and me in i 
know what 5 een for? W 
ig one, sir,” he replied. g 5 
e young man woman looked at me breath A 
Well,“ I said quictly, “I'll give you another — 
They both wanted to fawn upon me, but 1 
yo woman up from her knees, and, after her I 
pas-vell be quuld veinra to Micoompeny. The bate nuts 
was w ! com . The 
then went out. 5 2 88 
0 0 


I am retired now. I got my bullet at Dargai, and i 
C000 ek tates dee eee 


icked the 


death, but, 
passion of war, with the note of the bugle 
commands that will sometimes come in! 


now—weep 


alone. 
Poor little God bless her! 


e Griffith, called Stories of ” that begins in the January 
been e the Second Jules Verne, N 1 


ustify the title. 
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Facts Everrsopy Overt To Know. 


BRITISHERS are accustomed to the War Office 


as the most conservative of institutions, clinging to old 


not possible for civilians, who have not made a study of 
mili matters, to realise the enormons changes 1 its 
er * — 154 Arey has ree since 
rloo, since imea, an icularly since t 

F 

ommy Atkins as he fought Napoleon, and as he is 
fighting General Joubert, a the ee stump of man, 
better educated, certiinly, but still the sume plucky, 
dogged, “nasty” fighter, most gerous when most 
nearly beaten; but his style of fighting then and now 
are as as chalk and cheese. At Waterloo he 
fought, now in squares, now shoulder to shoulder in 
companies, as thick as he could jam. He even fought 
in something after this fashion twenty years ago, in the 
last Boer war; hence the 1 the ranks. 
But now it is all “extended order.” | 

ge is “ extended hing d ts 

e are to this later on. First, let us deal 
with the Army Corps. An Army Corps consists of any 
number of men from 25,000 to 45,000, preferably the 


FIRING 
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for the firing line instantly order half companies to the 
front, and these march straight out and commence 
rapidly and silently to “extend to single rank, that is 
to say, the half company, which is in two ranks, 
commences to open out, the rear rank men stepping up 
into the front rank. This opening out process is 
continued till each man is one, two, or four paces from 
his neighbours, according to orders. 

Each column has been carrying out this extending 
movement until the a 

LONG, THIN RED LINE, 

8 a couple of miles or more, overlaps and covers 
the whole front of the army. This is the firing line.“ 
it is in “extended order and does the whole of the 


ting. 

All this work is done as much as possible out of 
effective rifle range of the enemy, that is to say, beyond 
2,000 3 hen the line is complete, the men break 
into a faster step, and, with rifles on the left shoulder 
at the “slope.” march to the attack. Two or three 
hundred yards Lehind, the remaining half-companies, 
in single rank, and also opened out. start in support, 
each dogging the footsteps of its other half-company 
in the firing line. These are the supports. Six or 
seven hundred yards behind these follow the firing line 
reserves, in closer formation. 

The battle bas now commenced in earnest, and the 
enemy's position is about to be attacked. It is a 
standing rule that to hold a position you require in the 
firing line three men for every yard it extends; to 
attack it, you want two at least, in the initial stages. 

The firing line, to the tune of screaming shells, creeps 
silently on. Theie is no shouting of orders. Behind 
the companies march the lieutenants. They blow 
whistles, make a sign, the sergeants repeat it, and the 
men move or halt accordingly. 
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This plan shows the positions of the attack'ng force when the battie begins. 


.ormer. It has “three arms,” each in 


„ artillery, and infan 


propor- 
tion—cavalry 


. latter are 
subdivided into divisions, these into brigades, brigades 
into battalions, battalions into companies, half- 
companies, and sections. Each unit has its com- 
mander, and in the fight it takes its orders only from him. 

So far, there is little difference between an army now 
and in Waterloo time, but the change is shown as soon 


as it 
MOVES OUT TO GIVE BATTLE. 

The army marches to battle in parallel columns, 
each made up of so man —— of infantry, with 
cavalry and guns, and each column times itself to reach 
the position at a given minute. That this is absolutely 

was shown at Glencoe, when Commandant 
ai rived with his Boer column ahead of his time, 
and was beaten before the others could come up. 

At a giveh hour, the columns, each with a cloud of 
cavalry and infantry scattered before it, to draw any 
attack and prevent an ambush, arrive at the position. 


cavalry out right and left to cover the flanks and 
p to pursue in the event of victory. 

“tthe 8 in field work fire, as a rule, shrapnel—a 
shell with bullets, timed to explode at any 
required nee, and aimed ten feet over the enemy's 
head, so that in bursting the shell hurls a shower of 


ho 


overhead, the columns form for 
battalions are told off for the firing 


In a wonderful flying ma-hine, Mr. 
the first stopping-place. 


ddite high so that | 
whioh throw charges of lyddite hn u eee eat out of range, in case things go very wrong. 


line, and the rest 40, 
for the reserve. The colonels commanding the battalions up into the 


At eight hundred yards from the enemy, the whistles 


pipe. 

“Volleys! Lying! Ready!” order the sergeants, and 
down flops nas section at the word, and the men load. 

“At the enemy in front—at eight hundred!” The 
sights are adjusted, and the men wait. “ Present!” 
* RO the rifles. “Fire!” Crash! and a score and a 
half bullets go shrieking towards the enemy. Section 
after section all ulong the line is crashing out volleys. 
Then the whistles pipe again. “Cease fire! order the 
sergeants, “Ad—vance!” The men rise up, swing 
their rifles on to their shoulders, and march steadily 
forward. At every thirty yards or so the whistles 
sound, and the volleys crash ont; and then up and on. 

„Advance by alternate half-companies!” is the order 
as the bullets begin to “zip” around, and men to pitch 
forward in their tracks. 

“ Pec-e-e-e-e-e-p!" go the whistles, and alternate 
sections of the long line flop down on their faces and 
crash down their volleys, while the others still push on, 
covered by their comrades’ fire. At thirty 2 they 
also drop down aud commence firing, while the sections 
they have left I:chind trot steadily up through the gaps, 
and on, to take up a new position a few yards ahead. 

Men are dropping fast now, but as quickly as they 
drop the supports send up men in twos and three ut a 
run to fill the gaps; and some of the reserves, too, are 


ition where the attack is to be 
battalions ure waiting far in the rear under cover, 


Shrapnel is bursting with deadly effect overhead, 
knocking out ghastly gaps, and the rifle fire is terrific ; 
but still the firing line goes on in alternate rushes ; 
450, 400, 350 yards, then the whistles pipe, the line closes 
gaps, und drops panting, parched, and sticky 


‘ffith takes th ders of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE on a tour through 
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with blood. There is no time to take breath. “Fix 
bayonets!” snip the sergeants, who crouch behind the 
sections; the officers, cool us on parade, walk up and 
down a yard or two to the rear, dropping cheery words 
among the younger soldiers, ignoring the kicking bullets 
which rip the grass at their feet. Tommy Atkins, 
wriggling on his stomach, drags his bayonet from the 
scabbard and jams it on the rifle muzzle. There are hot 
times coming. 

„Magazine! Independent! With fixed sights!“ 
is the order, and the magazine with its load of 
reserve cartridges, is turned on. “Commence!” and 
each man begins pumping bullets into any enemy he 
* sce bobbing over the pits and trenches in front of 
1im. 

"Tis a hideous crackling and spluttering, and the 
Maxim guns of each battalion are not behindhand in 
joining in; but under cover of it all the supports are 
coming on at a trot and crowding down into the line, 
and behind them the reserves, till there is scarcely 
elbow room to raise a rifle. Bayonets are clicked on as 
the men come up, and the flight of shrapnel over their 
heads from the covering artillery is ceaseless and 
appalling. Suddenly their own artillery fire ceases. 
* Peo-e-e-e-e-e-p!” go the whistles. The officers draw 
their swords and revolvers, and run to the front. 

* Advance! Double!” is the order. The line swings 
forward at a steady trot. Men go down in twos and 
threes; but nobody notices this now, and, besides. it 
leaves more room for those who are left to use the 
bayonet. Barbed wire entanglements stretched some 
eighteen inches high, add to the confusion, and 
men trip and sprawl in beaps—heaps which are 
quickly riddled by the enemy's riflemen. 

Two hundred, one hundred, fifty yards. 

“Charge!” 

There isa yell from the thousands of throats. The 
line bounds along now, helter skelter; down come tle 
bayonets. Tis a race to see who is first in. Men are 
shouting, laughing, cursing, stumbling, but all tearing 
on. Zip! The first foo has got it through the breast- 
bone. Thud! Another foe is wriggling on the blade. 
Over into the trenches! After them! They are giving 
way! The position is won! 

This is the typical attack against white men of the 
British Army to-day. At Waterloo they fought in solid 
companies of double ranks. It didn't matter then, 
because a musket was not much good over a hundred 
ards. Now, Tommy Atkins opens out, and makes 

Limeelf as thin a target as ible for the rifle fire 
which can lob in volleys into his lines with precision at 
a mile and a half. 


———— a eee 
A Full Description. 


Tne effect of red tape on the official mind seems to 
be experienced by all who are brought up under the 
influence of the “ Circumlocuticn Office.” 

A Parisian has picked up the following particulars of 
a conversation which passed in an emigration office. 

The father of a family presented himself and asked 
for tickets. 

How many are you?” asked the agent. 

“Three—I, my wife, and my child.’ 

„Good; your age, your profession? 

“Thirty years, carpenter; my wife, twenty-four, 
needle-woman.” 

“The boy?” asks the agent. 

„Seven months.” 

His profession? 

The father's eyebrows formed Gothic arches on his 
forehead. 

“ His profession, I say?” repeated the agent angrily ; 
“we have no time to lose.” 

The futher reflected, and at last replied : “ Bachelor!” 


— — — — 


Doctor: Put out your tongue.” 
Little Tommy: No fear. I did that to the teacher 
yesterday, and got an awful hiding.” 


—— 


Tommy: „Pa, is the baby crying because he hasn't 
any teeth?” 
ather: No, my son; he’s crying because he's going 


to have some.” 
— ä —— O2 


O Dp Lapy (in shocked tones, to youthful smoker): 


“Dear, dear! Wouldn't your father be dreadfully 
ined if he saw you? 
Youthful Smoker: “I rather think he would: This 
is one of his best cigars.” 


“AND whut did you find in your stocking at Christ. 
mastide ? usked the coy young thing. 

* Christmastide?” murmured the young man. Um 
—ah! I found my feet in them.” 

She poked him with a fan, and said he was such a 
joker there was no use talking to him. 

But it was no joke. His feet were in his stockings, 
his stockings were in his shoes, and he Lad awalened 
with a headache Christmas morning. 


space, with the moon as 
F. Wood. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES, 


4846. Is there any Reason ior the Peculiar Position of the 
Shark’s Mouth? . 

No doubt the shark's mouth is placed so much beneath 
the projecting muzzle, under which also the nostrils lie, 
that it may serve its proper purpose in the fittest and 
fullest way. In all authentic records of the habits of this 
voracious fish we are told that it can, and does, bite out 
large chunks of flesh from the dead bodies of whales, and 
even from living victims of its attack ; and it is obvious 
that if its mouth was similar in its formation to 
those of other fishes, the nece leverage would be 
lacking. A further reason seems to be that the shark 
by this peculiar position of its mouth is compelled to 
turn upon its back to strike, and is thus able to deliver 
its onset from below with more deadly effect. This 
formidable strength of jaw is backed up by a most 
terrible array of teeth, of which in some species there 
are as many as six rows all round. Each tooth is sharp- 
edged, serrated, and pointed, and some of the largest 
are triangular, and as much as two inches in breadth at 
their base. These lie flat agamst the jaws, and can be 
erected by separate muscles at will, co that, as the 
shark upon its prey, they apis on end, as a cat's 
claws are protruded from their sheaths. This arrange- 
ment will not allow anything once bolted to return. so 
that a shark’s mouth with these advantages of position 
and armament is a veritable death-trap. 
4648. To what Ancient Practice may the Custom of 

Drin H be Traced ? 


ealths 

The custom of drinking healths arose from religious 
ceremonials which date back to remote antiquity. 
Amongst many barbarous peoples it was the practice 
to offer food and wine to the spirits of the dead 
and to the gods. These offerings were propitiatory, 
the prevalent belief being that the unseen powers 
were malignant, and must be appeased. Some uations 
believed that their deities actually consumed tho food 
thus offered. As civilisation spread, these ideas 
were modified, and at banquets held in honour of the 
dead, wine was quaffed to their memory. Amongst 
the Greeks and Romans it became the custom 
at these feasts to drink also to the living. 
while the practice of pouring libations to the 8 
before the banquets was maintained. This ascocia- 
tion of the festive and igious also prevailed 
amongst our Scandinavion and Teutonic ancestors, 
and probably amongst early Britons, so that we 
inherit the practice of health-dri 157 by direct descent. 
Associated with this was the habit of drinking toa guest, 
in proof that there was nothing deadly in the cup, and 
the calling upon some friend to protect the drinker 
from treachery while thus ex to attack, whence 
the expression “ to pledge a man”; and a“ toast” takes 
its name from the piece of warm toast that was often 
put into a tankard, and still floats in tke loving cup. 
4849. Which is the Most Remarkable Proof in our History 

of “It is the Unforescen that Happens”? 

This epigram has received many confirmations in our 
history. Perhaps the most remarkable is that the plain, 
farmer-like man, who represented Cambridge in the 
Parliament of 1640, should become the virtual covereign 
of England, and should rule more absolutely than the 
most despotic of cur kings. Other striking examples 
are that King Henry VIII., who carned the title of 
“Defender of the Faith” by his zeal for the Paracy, 
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4651. Has a Nation ever been Rained by a Spider? 

If we are to believe the story, a spider was the direct 
cause of most serious loss and injury to the Dutch 
nation, at the time of the attack upon Hclland b 
France in the year 1794. A French prisoner at Utrecht, 
who had beguiled come of his long hours of 8 
ms studying the habits of sp on the 
ef his cell, was able by watching them to fore- 
cast the coming of rain or of frost. At a critical 
moment, when a sudden thaw raised the 


of a renewal of the 
to send a m to 
assure the French generals that within a few days their 
troops would be able to pass over the frozen waters, a 
prediction that was soon fulfilled; and so it came to 
ss that a spider was responsible for the release of 
rg a Disjonval, and for the conquest of the 
utch. 
4653. Has a Duke ever been Deprived of his Dignity 
merely because he was not Wealthy enough to 
Sur port the Position? ; 

George Neville, eon of the Earl of Northumberiand, 
was created Duke of Bedford by Edward IV. It was 
that king’s intention that he should marry his daughter, 
who afterwards became the Queen of Henry VII.; but. 
in 1471, the new duke's father took part in the Battle of 
Barnet, was attainted, and his estates became for- 
feited to the Crown. As a ao his son 
was left penniless. In 1477, the House of Lords 

titioned Parliament to degrade the duke, and 

ake his titles from him. It was alleged 
that he had lost his fortune by gambling and other in- 
famous practices, and could not sup it the dignity and 
horour of the peerage. Edward IV. approved of the 
suggestion, and an Act was passed as required. The 
degraded duke went to France, and en his life 
miserably. Anciently, a writ of summons might be 
emitted where the person summoned, or his heir, had no 
longer sufficient estate to 14 gh the dignity of a 
r; but later on it was decided that only an Act of 
arliament could deprive a reer of his dignity, even 
where he had no estate whatever; anda peer is unable 
to surrender his peerage to the Crown, or to alienute it 
to another. In anotber case, somewhat similar to that 
of George Neville, Robe: t Stafford, heir to the dukedom 
of Buckingham, was compelled tosurrender the barony 
of Stafford “ having no part of the inheritance of the 
said Lord Stafford, nor any other lands nor means what- 

sceve.” 
4858. How is it that Leaves of the “Compass Plant” of 

the Prairies always Point North and Bouth? 

This plart grows to a height of from 3ft. to 5ft. 
The leaves, which grow out from the stem, are from 
lft. to 2ft. long, and stand out like the arms of a 
semaphore, pointing north and scuth. Their position 
is vertical—that is to say, one side of the leaf faces east 
and the ot er west, instead of having one side presented 
to the sky and the other to the grund. When their 
peculiarity was first noticed by botaui-t and other 
scientists, it was suggested that there might be a large 

nantity of iron in the leaves, which caused them to act 
like magnets, or that the resin, which they contain in an 
unusual degree, cansed them to be affected by electrical 
currents in the earth. But it is now admitted that the 
real cause of the position they assume is the action of 
light. Unlike nearly all other plants, the compass 
Pp ant has leaves which are equally sensitive to lignt, and 

ave an equal number of breathing pores, on either side. 
The leaves are, therefore, benefitted by being exposed to 
the sunlight «s much on one side as on the other, and 
the ort position in which this is possible is that which 
they tuke up, for if they grew horizontally, or vertically 


while a 
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4856. Is there Anywhere in this Coun a Floatin 
at ae try E 


A church of this kind is to be found in the Fen 


Country. It belongs to the of Holme, in 
Huntingdonshire. In this ish the co ation is 
ecuttered over a very wide area, and, in enable 


the extensive canal system district, stopping at 
different station on each Sunday of the south. Ths 
building is of deal, with oak joints, and is erected on 
flat-bottomed lighter forty feet long. The interior of it 
is thirty feet long; the height, owing to the lownees f 
the canal bri is only seven feet. On this church, 
which is cated to St. Withburga, two flags are 
carried, the second being run up on the approach of th»: 
hour for service. Within are an altar, font, organ, anil 
thirty-six chairs, with two benches for the choir, 
rayer-desk is used also as a lectern au. 
pulpit. e congregation is often too large for tl. 
church. When this happens, those who cannot find roo: 
inside take up their position on the canal bank, an: 
follow the service as well as they can through the win- 
dows. Another floating church on a much scale wis 
built at the time of the “ disruption” in Scotland in 
1844, when the adherents of the Free Church were 
refused a site fer their church by a landed proprieto:. 
An iron vessel was coustructed that would seat eight 
hundred people, and it was moored about a hundre- 
yards from the beach near Loch Sunart on the west. 
coast of Scotland. 


4857. Why is a Policeman's “ Beat” fe Called? 


Many different explanations have been suggested, 
but the “ Historical Engiish Dictionary” says that the 
origin of this phrase is obscure. One explanation i: 
that it is connected with the phrase beat the bounde, 
a beat thus becoming a well-defined region. Others 
suggest that it arose from the custom of the old 
watchmen of beating with their staffs on the 
—— as they called the hours of the night. 

rofessor Earle suggests a connection with the 
German gebiet, a . e or province. Analagcus 
phrases may be cited such as“ beating up and down.” 
used of sporting dogs. Another oe at derivation 
points out that the regular footfall of the policeman on 
the pavement is his “ beat,” a movement as regular as 
the “ beat” of the heart. We may, however, probably 
conclude that in thie, as in most mutters, the simplest 
solution isthe best, and that this beat is nothing more 
or less than a beaten track, a round or course that is 
frequently trodden by such public servants as policemen, 
letter-carriers, and the like. The word was used in its 
present sense as early as 1725, and it is actually incor- 
porated in a legislative enactment of the reign of 
George IV. 


4860. When did English Ladies Begin to Ride Side- 
Saddle? 


It has been e asserted, by Stow and others, 
that the custom of riding side-saddle was introduced 
among ladies in England in 1388, by Anne of Bohemia, 
Queen of Richard II., but this is incorrect. There is 
still extant an English seal of Joanna de Stuteville 
belorgirg to the year 1227, in which that lady is repre- 
sented scated sideways on horseback. And Fairholt, in 
his Ancient Carriages,” has shown that this method 
of riding was practised among Anglo-Saxon ladies in 
England 'ong before. He ess copy of a picture in 
an Anglo-Saxon manuscript, in which a lady is repre- 
sented riding on a side-saddle. It is quite possible that 
Anne of Bohemia was the first to make this method 
fash‘onable among ladies in this country, although it 
certainly was known here before her time. The custom 

have arisen from the practice of ladies riding 
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TEACHER : “ Try to remember this: Milton, the poet 
was blind. Do you think you can remember it ?” 5 
bby Smart: Yes, sir.” 
Teacher: Now, wiat was Milton's great misfor- 
tune?“ 
Bobby Smart: He was a poet.“ 
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The Old, Old Game. 


Tuts time last year the mistletoe 
Was hanging in the corner, here. 
Quite true! But did I flirt with Flo 


WHAT JACK DOES ASHORE. 


How Hs Srznps His Money Ax p RAS a Goop 
Tims GENERALLY. 


ALTHOUGH, happily, the days of crimps and harpies 


This time last year? 
ave — over, yet Jack often finds surprisingly You. Phylli 4 ” 
ways of paying out on land the careful savings of ou, Phyllis, heard me call her “dear” f 
ready, ways ofp or 80 commission afloat, an — Ok, surely not! And were it ne. 


being, of course, marked in the many teetotal Tars now I must have dreamed that you were near. 


in the Navy. ; I’m absent-minded, don’t you know P 
Whilst ished for the same nature 80 But most inhumanly siacere! 

characteristic of the nd’s old And, pardon me, you Lad a bean 

i walls, = 8 fellows who — t 2 . This time last year. 

our ironclads have a distinctly different way in spend- Besides, in twelve months fancies veer—— 

in “brass,” the former's taproom hornpipes now Jag ° ; 

being sly, if af all, deen; the bit mptpes & No, no; I mean, they don’t! altho 


as they are at present I wish yours did——I trust I'm clear. 


refreshments, 
likely to be foand before the bar of what he is p 


The fact is, Phyllis—pray, don't go— 
to describe as “a slap-up d The fact is that we both appear 
Working when afloat, 3 a British seaman knows To have misused the mistletoe 
how, Jack in having his leave ashore as hours This time last year. 


of ease. On duty he'll gladly and sturdily tug at a field 
gun, even though it be a “four point seven” Tom 
8 holiday a cab is usually requisitioned 
or : 

On — off, whatever balance is due Jack 
receives as as possible in five d“ iralty ” 
notes, numbered consecutively, and how easily . 
able they are may be realised from the expend 
tar who recently remarked that his “ seven weeks’ flutter 
on leave had meant just over £60.” 

Aboard, content with the daily tot of rum and the 
kettle of tea, which a grateful country cannot afford, 
Jack, when he pleases, displays a certain amount of 
thirst, one cheery fellow giving, as a quencher for three 
years of “salt horse at sea, t ty ome bottles of beer 
and a few Scotches from noon to midnight,” whatever 
“ bells they might be in naval time. 

our seamen not receive ashore is the 
sixpence a day in lieu of rations which Tommy is paid. 
Jack doesn’t get a farthing by way of keeping himeelf 
on his own food instead of that from the Royal Victual- 
ling, Yard, though on leave he must be “ready, aye, 


* to his country's call. 

is right in the way of consideration for the 

soldier should hold good in the case of the sailor. 
duty in givi of rations to men 
enjoying thelr all too short, and certainly hard-earned, 
Although there are only three bluejackets on duty in 
London (and why could nota few find service at the 
Admiralty, Whitehall), yet naval seamen are often seen 
in M a in a great measure due to the 
tars both at and Sheerness, when on liberty,” 


ref running up to London to spending their time 
Ete old Kent pete ia 


Just to Remind Him. 


A BLATANT sample of the loud-voiced, self-conscious, 
look-at-me variety of man took his seat in a bus, and 
called to the conductor : 

„Does this bus go all the way 
= “ Yes, sir,” responded the oc nductor 

Does it 
out there.” 

„Ter, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, I want you to tell me when we get there. 
You'd better stick a stamp on your nose, or put a straw 
in your mouth, or tie a knot in one of your lips, so that 
you won't forget it.” 

“It would not be convenient for one in my position 
to do eo,” suid the conductor courteously, but if you 
will kindly pin your ears round your neck,I think I 
shall remember to tell you.” 


politely. 
go as far as Oxford Street? I want to get 


Every Man is .a King. 


THERE now remains only one people and one little 
valley south of the merce whose sovereignty has not 
been claimed by some European power. 

It is the valley of Burotse, fifty or sixty miles wide, 
north of Lialui, in South Africa, and the only reason 
why the Marotse, who inhabit it, have preserved their 
independence is that England and Portugal both 
claim it, and, therefore, the work of “ civilisation” is at a 
standstill. 
It may not be so easy to ccnquer the Marotse when 


Beye ek apart ot een be ert Os | cl sn a anes 
would a ars were either p 0 
pl . turning the quid from one cheek to In manners they are very courteous, and in beari 


or 

Now, however, certainly ashore, instead of 
Jack being noticeable for dg he is more likely to be 
ceen with a cigarette, or a fag” of 
some y brand. 

And, too, how the stage sailor has changed—the 


dignified. Every full - bl Marotse is by birthrigh 
a 25 and takes his place in the aristocracy of the 
In fact, as everyone is king there is no head 


ruler. 
The bare fact that he is a Marotse insures the respect 


empire. 


1 , ; of the subservient tribes, and an he grows to manhcod a 
digging, bay lovee lp grag aig emg oor pa sense of agp pe usually igre r the 
in blac, with rifle, bandolier, and leggings on, worn dignity of ang wpe Av cadet J 


slaves who have 


captured from neighbouring 
tribes. ; 


ashore, and the sentiments expressed by 
breathing of giving Tommy uid in the 


for 
tie typical 
battle s storm. 

Of Jack's life ashore, that on duty at 


in the naval barrac at 


home is spen 
ks, such as 


t 
Whale Island, | How Kaffirs Bank Their Money. 
——- 3 
THe natives of that part cf South Africa which, to a 
t extent, is inhabited by Bushmen and Hottentots, 
— a peculiar system of banks and banking. 

These Kaffirs, among whom this curious system of 
banking obtains, live near Kaffraria, in the south of the 
Colony country. The natives come down south from 
their country to trade in the several villeges and towns 
in large numbers, stuy with the Boers for a time, then 
return to Kaffraria. 

Their banking facilities are very primitive, and con- 
sist entirely of banks of deposit alone, without banks of 
discount or issue, and they have no cheques. But still 
they enjoy banking privileges, such as they are. 

rom those who trade, of their own number, they 
select one, who for the occasion is to be their banker. 
He is converted intoa bank of deposit by abi all the 
money of those whose banker he is into a bag, and then 
they sally forth to the stores to buy whatever they 
want. 
When an article is purchased by any of those who 
are in this banking arrangement, the price of the article 
is taken by the banker from this deposit money-bag, 
counted several times, and then puid to the seller of the 
article, after which all the ban get out to 
the banker in the presence of the two witnesses 
selected: 

“You owe me so much!” This is then repeated by 


the 
immediate restraints of ship’s discipline, there could not 
bea better behaved subject. Asa man the tar recognises 
his little to get away from his i but 
who shall say, when at the end of each brave, fearless 
fellow's life’s voyage, that although his body has gone 
under “ his soul has gone aloft.” 


A WORD TO HUSBANDS. 
ARE YOU BOILED— 
OR ROASTED ? 


That is the only way to make some men go down 
—cook them! But then there’s a knack in cooking, 
to have it done just right. There is a splendid little 
book called 


‘‘+HOW TO COOK HUSBANDS,” 


By Exurzasets Strona WorTHincrTon. 
It should be read by everyone. You will be amused, 
entertained. There are charming pictures in it 
by Lawson Wood. Prettily boun cloth. On 


gale where 1s.,or we will send it by post on | the witnesses. The general accounting comes between 
receipt of 1s. 2d. the banker und his several depositors when all desired 
G. Arthur Pearson Ltd., urchases have been made, after which all the natives 
18 Henrietta Street, London, V. C. Separt for their northern wilds. 
“Garm—A Hostage” 


—it is one of 


mean? Read the story and you will understan 


This is the strange title of rung newest a, te Janes 


THE LUCK OF FOOTBALL. 


How iT Has PLayveD TRICKS WITH UNFORTUNATE 
TEAMS. 


Pernaprs in no other game does luck play so promi- 
nent a part as in football. 

The records of games won and lost by remarkable 
flukes will reveal some extraordinary instances of this. 

here was one season of such persistent bad luck for a 
celebrated Rugby organisation that they were despair- 
ingly dubbed the All-Buts. Matches were lost by such 
irritating mishaps that it is a marvel the team ever got 
through the season. 

Men rushed to the line and scored two inches short! 
Drop kicks that would have won important matches 
rebounded off the goal posts. a 

Men were carried off injured in every single match. 
and, to crown all, a batch of players succumbed to the 
wiles of the “ broken-timers ” up north, and left the club 
in the lurch. 

A club in Devonshire once lost a match in a fashion 
little short of exasperating. 

They wanted a try to win, and about four minutes 
before time a bunch of forwards rushed over the 
coveted line; one fell on the ball, when bey! presto! 
the oval shot from under the player's ate | and flew 
out of bounds. The point was disallowed, and the 
match lost. 

A London Association team wanted a goal to 
equalise, and, just before the finish of the game, one of 
the outside forwards went down the wing with no one 
before him, and a beautiful goal seemed a “ snip.” 

Just before he shot, however, a small toy terrier 
rushed out in front of him. snapping and snarling, and 
the player fell right over him, and the goal was lost. It 
is said that the terrier never reached home. 

A funny case was that in which a player in a famous 
Welsh club was disabled and carried off the field. He 
lay just inside the ropes, being tended by the club 
trainer, and seemed to le in a woefully limp condition. 

A few minutes afterwards, however, one of the Oppo 
sing three-quarters got the ball, and, outdistancing hi 
r he appeared likely to score behind the 1 

ut, as be neared the gonl-Iine, the injured one suddenly 
rose up before him, and so unnerved him that he threw 
the ball away behind bim, and the chance was lost. 

The disabled player had acted under a sudden impulse, 
but he saved the game. 

The technicalities of the Rugby game cannot be too 
closely studied. A team in the west of England lost a 
game through the indiscretion of their captain. Honours 
were even when a free kick was obtained right before 


the posts. 

he captain took the kick, and being dissatisfied with 
the way it was placed for him he arranged the ball 
himself. The gcal was scored, but disallowed, as the 
person trying for goal cannot place the ball himself. 

Two teams, deadly rivals, were playing a deciding 
match in Lancashire, and in the first half of the game 
the weather was perfect, no wind and little 
taking advanta 
the other hope 
half 


sun. One, 
of this, scored three times; but 
to retrieve themselves in the second 


Alas! for their hopes. Lemon-sucking was hardly 
over ere the rain came down in torrents, and the wind 
began to blow a perfect hurricane. All dreams of 
equalising were over, and the fickle British climaté was 
unathematised with exceptional fervour by the losers’ 
partisans. 

Referees have often spoilt certain goals and tries by 
ping the way of players; in fact, in a cup tie in 

orkshire the gentleman with the whistle actually 
obstructed the same player twice in one game, each time 
when he had a clear course. The referee pleaded inno- 
cent misfortune; but the crowd were not to be concili- 
ated, and chased the unlucky one three miles across 
country. 


— — —— — 
“ My father is smarter'n your father,” said Wallie; 
“he writes poetry.” 
“Huh!” sneered Willie. “ 
smart as your father; he doesn't. 

— — 

“Our new cook has gone already.” 
„What was the matter? 
“When she found we had a gas stove she left; she 
had burnt a ton of coal a fortnight in each of her 


former places, and she said she had to live up to her 
record.’ 


My father’s twice as 


PEARSON’ S——_—_—_—_—_ 
ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


You should read it regularly if you would be well 
informed of what our brave troops aro doing in 
South Africa. 


Splendid Pictures of War Scenes. 
By Special Artists. 
The True Story from Week to Week. 


By Special Correspondents, and the Best Military 
Order of your Newsagent TO-DAY. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 6, 1900. 


Pen Pictures from the Battlefield. 


Roast Pig for Supper. 

Serceant J. Freeman, of the Ist King's 76 
Rifles, writing from Ladysmith, admits that they a 
rough time, but continues :—“ We often have cause for 
a little merriment. To-day the men of our 


In their Teens. 


A GREAT deal has been said lately of the ripe and un- 


then due west, and kept at that for most part ol th 
* ee Big proper 1 eres sixt ai 05 
: pposing the bea ck. It was not till now e Boer 
a 75 2 5 3 . 5 oar ! messuge which seemed so meaningless at the time 


“ Rhodesia” points out, there are several of our colonial about the ‘loss that would ig 2 hamanity’ cor.- 
fighting — at the front who are not yet out of ves ed any impression to me. Perhaps this private 


and excitement in chasing some pigs. i 
They had . to a farmer around bere, a Natal their teens. Amongst others, Davis, on the r 5 nn dne e ge by Dr. * hes seems 
Boer, who bad left his farm and over to the enemy. staff of the BULAWAYO CHRONICLE, has the distinction of | the defor, ee 8 ab 1 3 e ao 
Our men caught sixteen of his pigs, and to-night they being the youngest member of the E Squadron of the thet cnoeless tro 3 Fa r. 4 an dea 
are cooking them and eating them by the wood fires. Southern Rhodesia Volunteers, being only just seventeen | tell no tales mes ’ d be p 1 = keit 2 55 
They sit around the fires, eating and telling tales amid | years of age. | — — — 1 slink Aue e ee be eee 
jokes and roars of laughter. Just like the British, is it | General Wauchope took the Hint. | uteri Swey “s 


not?” 
The Glorious Climax. 


A Srar telegram from Capetown says: A friend just 
back from Belmont has described to me the charge of 
the Grenadiers at the glorious climax of the buttle. 
They dashed to the foot of a practically impre ble 
kopje on the extreme right. Here was an exhibition of 
their marvellous grit. Without waiting for the artillery 
to finish its bombardment of the enemy, the Grenadiers 
threw themselves at the encmy. It was a glorious 
sight, and it astonished the rs for the moment 
into si Then, with a yell, they poured a fearful 
fire into our men, who were grimly silent under 
the storm of shells screaming, bullets whiatling, 
and forked tning spitting and blazing from 
the summit. this was seemingly ignored by the 
gallant Grenadiers, who scrambled up, as if by tooth 
and nail, keeping wonderful line. There was no hiding 
behind rocks, no charging by half companies, but one 

d upward rush under hurtling shells. Then the 
enemy turned and fled, doubling up like wounded hares 
as our bullets found them. At last the pent-up emotions 


af five hours burst forth in one great burrah! Comrades 


shook hands with comrades. The noises of war were 
lost for a time in laughter and the singing of “Soldiers 
of the Queen,” and the ficld of battle was a sight for 
the gods. 


War Correspondent’s Introductory Letter. 


Ir seems that Mr. Lynch, the captured corres- 
pondent, rode towards the Boer lines from Ladysmith 
cont to orders. He was dressed in white flannel 
with white umbrella, his horse being partly coloured 
khaki. He carried a bottle of whisky as a letter of 
introduction. He has not since been of, neither 
has the whisky. 


A Gallant « Galloper.” 


Do you know what a eng so is? No? Well, 
he is a messenger who es orders from the Staff 
Officers to the different divisions, sections and 

when they are scattered on the battlefield. It is in t 
capacity that the Earl of Ava has been acting. He is 
the son of the uis of Dufferin, and a retired 
lieutenant of the 17th Lancers. When the war broke 
out, he, like a great many other retired Army men, 
longed for a chance to see what many * term 

an 


“the fun.“ Off he went to Ladysmit 
his friend and former schoolfellow, Colonel Ian Hamilton, 
He had no 


to attach him to the stuff as a “ galloper.” 
horse, but that did not deter him. He was a famous 
r at college und in India, and though a man of 

irty-five is less eupple than an undergraduate, the 
Earl trained himself into very good form. On the day 
of Elandslaagte fame he went out with Colonel French's 
column, and, rifle in hand, galloped” on foot with a 
very good will. His last instructions were to carry to 
the Gordons their order to advance, and though when 
he arrived he had hardly breath enough to give the 
order, he joined the gallant Highlarders in their ad- 
vance, coming through the fire unscathed. 
From the Front. 5 

Coat is now selling for £6 ton in Pietermaritz- 
burg! Several coal ships frei I England, chartered by 
Government, are now on their way to the colony. 
meat, too, was becoming very scarce when the last mail 
left, though there are plentiful supplies of the frozen 
article im from Australia. °A day or so after the 
battle of dee two of the Dublin iliers enooun - 
tered and captured two Boers on the veld. “Who 

have you got? Fork out!” said 

“My dear fellow,” one of the Dutchmen re- 
tone of injured remonstrance, “ you must not 
like that. I am a Field Cornet” very im- 
portant officials g ee estimation t care 
whether you're a —trumpet,” was Mr. Atkins’ 
Niet *Fekesi" = 
The Militant Parson. 

. „ writing to his father, Mr. 
Maxwell-Scott, 6£ Abbotsford, yo Ladysmith, des- 
cribes how, at Rietfontein, some of the English soldiers 
were, by mistake, fired on by one of our own 


who were back behind the crest. “Our Church of 
d parson—a chap,” adds the I entenant, 
ci ia up with the Maxim, went back and swore at 


A new volume of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE keg; mber 
contains the most striking e ee . peor 


‘tinker, a character in his way, whom he had known 


| for nothing could be proved. The totul darkness gam 
Ix connection with General Wauchope’s devotion to went on for three nights, and dinner was served by 
his profession—hke had been wounded four times, thrice | candle-light. You may have heard something of this 
severely, before going to South seal pa ae | mysterious vessel before this, and it would be of interes: 
3 is told: Shortly before he started for the Soudan to know whether there was any truth in the matter, and 
st year, he met on a country road near Niddrie an old | to whom this cruiser actually belonged. That there was 
an armed vessel in harbour there was no possible manner 


| of doubt.” 
‘¢Snatcher” Under Fire. 


“SNATCHER,” a dog belonging to the Gloucester. 
shires, was e on board in a kit- bag at Calcutta. 
He was right up in the firing line at Rietfontein, where 
the ere ap lost so heavily, but came through witi:- 


nearly ali his life. Said the itinerant, “ Eb, laird, I hear 
ye’re gaun uff tae the wars ance mair. When wull ye 
der get yerjfill o fechtin’?” The officer smiled, but 
made no reply. The tinker went on, “I’m thinkin’ 
that'll be never, laird! I'm jist the same mysel', sir; I | 
can ne'er get ma fill—but it's no fechtin’, it's whusky !” 
The laird took the hint. 


Death on the Battlefield. out d scratc 


DEATH on the battlefield does not always bear signs | To Wave at Pretoria. 

of great suffering. Mr. Simpson, in going over the Mr. Lypg, Head-Master of the Bolton Grammar 
battlefields of the Crimea, was particularly struck by | School, and son-in-law of the late Colonel Gildea, coni - 
the expressive attitude of the dead as they lay about in | manding the Pretoria garrison in 1881, tells a strange 
great numbers. This so impressed him that he made story Sater Megs burial and recovery of the British 
numerous sketches, and those who have seen these flag after Majuba. 

pictures will bear him out in his conclusion. Writing | ‘Lhe flag buried, he says, was not that borre by 
of the battle of Tchernaya he says: Among the fallen | General one force, but wasa Union Jack carried 
at this battle was a young Russian officer scarcely out | by the 9th Regiment, which was almost annihilated 
of his teens, and it was difficult to imagine that he was | on going to strengthen Colonel Gildea’s position. 

dead; for he lay on his back, his clear, inne eres. A woman with that ill-fated regiment wrapped 
quite open, were looking up to heaven; a beautiful the flag round her body under her dress, and 
expression, a pleased emiile, was on his lips. took it to Pretoria. This was the flag buried by tke 
“Tf the soul inspires the expression it was difficult to | British residents on the outskirts of Pretoria. Colonel 


believe that the soul had fled. The only way I could 
explain the 7 he presented was by assuming 
that his death had been instantaneous. He had felt no 
touch of puin, no mortal agony, in his last breath. I 
still remember the strong sense of pity that came over 
me at the time for the fate of one so young; andI also 
thought of those dear to him, to whom must have 
been dear. Often since then that beautiful face from 
the battlefield has come back to my memory.” Of how 
_— who have perished at Magersfontein, I wonder, 
will it be possible to say something of the same kind! 


Shopping in Deserted Johannesburg. 


A LETTER from a lady who stuck to Johannesburg 
after the general exodus says: 

All the shops are c and barricaded—on some of 
the barricades is the legend, “Come in, we are not 
closed.” You then search for a crack in the boarding, 
and climb, crawl, or squeeze through with as many of 
your garments and other appurtenances as the nature 
of the crack or hole will ullow of, then do your shopping 
by electric light, and depart red in the face and 
ashamed, as if you had been engaged in some nefario 
enterprise. 

Feeding Tommy in the Field. 


NeaRLY 500 officers and men are engaged at the 
Reserve Depot, Woolwich Dockyard, in sending out 
monthly consignments of food for no fewer than 105,000 
men and 35,000 horses and mules in Eouth Africa, The 
food and drink and the provender come in by the truck- 
load and the barge-load, and every bit of it has not only 
to be tested and examined, but has to be made up into 
what in many instances may be called compressed parcels 


—parcels within parcels, that is to say—and in many | ¢ 


cases the packages have to be nicely adjusted to the 
carrying powers of mules. 


„Lights Out.“ Roslin Castle and Privateer. 
Gaserra sare; My ener e of tho ars nights ont 
says: “ o 
from Las . d, I think, have satisfied the 
proverbial sphinx for excitement. 
every light on board tke Roslin Castle was turned out. 


There was no masthead light, no side lights, no stern 
light—not even a match was allowed ty struck. It 


that an officer from Her gr yg del ox Niobe 
-—which was anchored outside bour like 
a sentinel, and the show generally—came 
on before the ship started, and informed the 


About 8.30 p.m. | these 


Gildea had it dug up, and brcught it home with him 
on going to command at Dover, though the belief pre- 
vails that the fog still lies interrei in African soil. 
Colonel Gildea last year, and this flag remained in 
the of the family, and was hung over the 
mantelpiece. He often declared it would ficat at Pre- 
toria again, and Mr. Wan Gildea, of Glasgow, a 
son, has sent it with the colonel’s old regiment, the 21st 
(now the Royal Scots Fusiliers), to unfurl in the Tran 
vaal capital. The story is only now made known. 


Hard Lines for the Bride. 
A RESERVIST was summoned in Hertfordshire to 


rejoin his regiment, but the summons came at the most 
interesting moment of his life. He was not only 


5e 


en 18 bg 2 ag ope — 1 “put 
up”; ac parson as far as the “ second 
time of asking,” and the 9e a 


ime ope Sep were almost 
ringing. There was only the “ time of asking” 
last Sunday aria and then—the young man was 
due next morning at Bedford to rejoin his regiment for 
the Cape. The couple were determined to be wed, and 
by an arrangement with the eg ee they succeeded in 
sa the knot tautly tied ediately after the 
service. 


War, Wine, and Beef. 


Ir is curious how widely the effects of the war are felt. 
Who would have sup for example, that the wer 
would tend to increase the cost of our C as beef 
on the one hand, and reduce the demand for wine on the 
other? As regurds the price of beef, it seems that fewcr 
foreign cattle are coming to the number of vessels 
removed from the 1 to used for N 

ransport p ‘ e decreased demand for wine is 
attributed in tho trade to the ponement or abandor.- 
ment many county balls and other seasonable 
festivities owing to the war. 


Dutch Uitlanders in Yorkshire. 


STRANGE as it may seem, there is in England itscif a 
compact Dutch colony 300 . Two years since 

eke men were impo from Holland in connection 
with the peat ind at Thorne, in the West Riding. 
3 their arriv rise * some trouble, and 
extra police were necessitated, but they have since 
become naturalised, and now live on quite amicable 
terms with their English neighbours, 


vi 
LS pytiony J his father explaining matters. 


for January, 1900. To celebrate the occasion, this number 
articles ever seen in a monthly magazine. 


———_ 
— 
— 


N 


CAPTURE OF AN ENGLISH CYCLIST IN A BOER RIDING SCHOOL. 
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ock, two pairs of blankets, several changes of clothing, a 
hot of a queer scene, a riding-school, where raw recruits 


roceeded on his dangerous journey. He tcok a snap-s 
Then he found himself grabbed by five Eoers, who took away the suspicious-lookirg 


en back and front with a prospector’s tent, fly and hamm 


and a map of South Africa, he p 


clinging desperately to 


horses’ necks, here and there thrown to the ground. 
his camera. 


rmaritzburg. With a bicycle lad 


they released him, but kept 


nesburg to Piete 
and bread, fruit, salt, 


A cyclist recently rode from Johan 


change of boots, tinned meats, biscuits 
instrument. After a conference, however, 


were being jiggered into all positions, 


436 


“ Your hair is falling off frightfully. You'll be bald 


Mes. CeimsONBEAK:“It was very rude of you to | 4 awe 
soon i on.“ 


yawn while we were making that call.” 
Mr. Crimsonbeak : “ Well, good gracious! I had to “I'll be still if it doesn’t keep on.” 
open my mouth some time.” 


— — 85. | ero an pares —— 
THE measure of a woman's devotion is the extent to n Pet un tene Nan : ” 
ich ahe will make herself uncomfortable for you; the True; but you forget sho began life with a equall. 
ure of a man’s is the effort he will make to havo r ae 
you as comfortable as he proposes to be himself. “ GEORGE,” murmured the young wife, “am I us dear 
— aan you now as I was before we zd? 
“T can't exactly tell,“ replied her husband absent- 


Mra. Topsy Turvy is. 


to 


me. 
Nettie: “Why not? I am sure he was very careful | 

to hold the umbrella over you so that not a 

water should fall on you.” . e 
Clara: That's just it. If he had been really smitten 

he would have been so agitated that I should have been 

lucky to escapea drenching.” 


— — 
Miss WANTERNO: “I have brought this book back 
Mamma says it is not fit for me to read.” 


through.” 
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40 H 9 ae 
CLARA: No, Iam afraid he isn’t greatly smitten with mindedly ; 41 didn't keep any account of my expenses 


Librarian: “ Ithink your mother must be mistaken.” 
Miss Wanterno: Oh, no, she isn't. I've read it all 


WEEK ENDING 


Jaw. 6, 1222. 


RESULT OF : 
SPELL-IT-FOR-ME COMPETITION Neg. 17. 


Tunnx were seventy-one correct competitors in this com- 
petition. The key is as follows: 


Held, doh!; (2) lead, deal, dale, lade, Leda; (3) . 
8 (4) sorel, ler, roles, lores, orles, Leres; (5) 
Blisa, asiel, alles, Blias, Blais, slale; (6) uncase, mmer. 
Ecanus; (7) Bedlam, beldam, ambléd, Lambed, blamed, balmed ; 
(8) create, cerate, ecetra, ecarte; (9) meanest, eatames, a 
arsites, esteris, arisest, raisest; (11) Gordian, 

dearest, readest; (13) Tigranes, ingrates, 
grainest; (% esurient, retinues, reccites: 


(28) 
The name of the winner to be seen at the office. 


GREAT SILHOUETTE 


Mason's Extract of Herbs. 


ELOW will be found ten silhouettes. They have teen produced 
by filling in the sketches which embellish the announcements of 
the most important advertisers of theday. Readers of the publica- 

tions issued from this office will be familiar with those published this 
week. The silhouettes will not, however, be confined to advertisements 
appearing in our own papers. Moreover, it is just possible that silhouettes 
of two advertisements of the same firm may appear. Altogether forty 
silhouettes will appear—ten a week for four weeks. 

To the competitor who succeeds in most nearly correctly naming 


will send a Pearson’s 


London, whose name and reputation are a guarantee as to its value. 
To the competitor who is next most nearly correct we will present a 


cheque for £10. 
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Name,, . Address. 


Cust out 


COMPETITION. 
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FIRST PRIZE: A MAGNIFICENT UPRIGHT GRAND PIANO. 
SECOND PRIZE: A TEN POUND NOTE. 

NEXT FIFTY PRIZES: FIFTY PEARSON’S STEREOSCOPES. 
NEXT FIFTY PRIZES: FIFTY GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASES. 


ASK YOUR 
FRIENDS 


TO 
HELP YOU. 


To each of the next Fifty competitors who are most nearly correct we 


To each of the next Fifty competitors who are most nearly correct we 
will present a Gold-plated Pencil Case. 


— 


WHAT TO DO TO WIN A PRIZE. 
1. Write under each silhouette the name of the advertisement. For example, the con® 
beside the heading of this competition is Mason’s Extract of Herbs.” 
2. Write your name and address clearly in the space provided. 
8. Keep each set by you as it is published, and then post the four sets to us. Dox’! sost 
them before Saturday, January 20th, or after Friday, January 26th. 
4. Readers may make any number of attempts; each set of four, however, must be 
together separately 


000006 008900000 000000000 000858 005000EG0050 000800 cee οẽẽ20 e oo 


this Coupon and keep it by you until January 20th, 1900. 


WEEK ENDING 


Jan. 6, 1900. The summary will enable you to start this great story to-day. AST 
SEW. SERIAL STORY. n recovered treasure would bring about a rcπ,ẽm. Suddenly | line was not cont enone, and that the blank 3 ee were the 


A ROMANCE OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
966860 


90 
By HEADON HILL. 
Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ The Zone of Fire,” “ Cuged,” ete. 


eee eee eee e 


to have charge of nest. Homer has formod a com to 
t the Sca-liawk to up a fair of golden sates al coker 
sunk in a Portu 


n off the island ofSeluya. Powk tt 


The public, informed of this „ Will bo gulled by this bait int 
g = discovery g. 7 nto 


treasure is there, and will be casily swindle! by the 


moter, 
Gencral — Maisie’s uncle, is sought after as a director by Homer, 
and joins the board on condition that Lynden is Dr chief mate of 
the Hawk, which ects suil seven days aft r tho departure of the 
b. 8. Liber for Bombay with Maisie and her mother umong the 


invengers, 
: Lena Ferrars, an attractive woman, accompanies her brother on board 
the Sea-Hawk. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ouixous Fiorsam. 1 

“So we reach the island where the old galleon was 
wrecked to-morrow, eh, Mr. Lynden?” said Lena Ferrars, 
motioning Walter, who had just come off watch, to take the 
vacant deck-chair at her side. 

The chief officer pretended not to cee tho gesture, but 
answered with all due deference, halting on his way to his 
cabin to do so. 

“ So the captain gave me to understand when he pricked 
off the course at noon,” he said. “The actual bearings of 
the place are known to no one else, you must remember, 
Miss Ferrars.“ 

“Why don’t you call me Lena, and why don’t you sit 
down?” murmured the captain’s sister with a swift upward 
glance that was instantly veiled by the — 4 lids. 
her graceful figure on seeing him de:cend 


She had posed 
from the bridge, and there were few mcn who would have 
been able to resiet the twin invitations. But Walter 


Lynden held old fashioned notions of fidelity to an abscnt 
and he adopted a rather clumsy compromise. 

Tou carry too many guns for me, 1 and I have 
no tiffin yet,” he laughed awkwardly, as he raised his 
moved away. Homer Ferrars would have arched 
eyebrows , could he have secn tho passionate 
Lena sent after the good-looking young officer 
along the deck. His heey that she would 

to amuse elf with one of the officers was at once 


. 
Thanks largely to Walter Lynden's en , the Sea - Hark 
sailed a week to the day after the Tiber had borne 
and her mother Eastward, and she was now plodding 
steady fourteen knots through the limpid waters of the 
Ocean. Almost from the start Lena Ferrars had 
brought the full battery of her charms to bear upon Walter, 
way deterred by the obvious coolness existing between 
him . brother, Powlett. No open breach had occurred 
between the two men, owing to the correct demcanour of 
chief mate, who rever forgot what was duo to his 
captain’s position; but ho wa; often hard put to it 
to control his temper under the gibes and snoers of his 


smooth-faced, smooth-tongucd man 
Booth himself was always outwardly 
the latter found on soveral oceans ons that his subordinate 
had behind his back to contravene his orders, and on 

nt being made to the captain tho second mate’s 
action had been upheld. When off duty Booth was often 
closeted with Powlett Ferrars in the captain’s cabin, and 
this was the more remarkable as he was a man of imperfect 


to Lena ways 

33 with him when Powlett had fallen 
him matters of duty. She had signified her 
Set at her brother’s ge for the second mate 
by ‘qnoring the existence of that oily individual; yet all the 
she got from the object of her admiration was a 
frigid politences that hurt her more than studied rudeness 
would have done. As usual with women of her type, in 
pining after the pe ee Laps spilt pes what had 

originally been a passing fancy into a passicn. 

al | shail hate him BiB if I cannot break him in,” ske 
muttered, as the chief officer’s well-knit figure disappeared 
from view. 

Walter went into his cabin, all e a ee ie 
which his constancy was calling up, and began to wach his 
hands to taking the ‘solitary lunch which his 

had entailed. The cabin was on deck, 


up an 


the door was opened, and there stood Powlett Ferrars, 
eycing him curiously. This was tho first timo during the 
voyage, so far as Walter knew, that the captain had been 
inside his cabin. 

Ferrars made some remark about the course the ship was 
stecring—a quite unnccessary remark, as Walter recognized 
afterwards—and then pointed abruptly to the photograph. 

That's Miss Sellon, niece of the old cove that got you 
this he:th, isn’t it?“ he said rudely. 

Walter flushed angrily at this enn mention of 
his friends, especially as he was puzzled to know how 
Powlett Ferrars could be acquainted with Maisie’s identity, 
Homer Ferrara having in his own presence introduced his 
younger brother to General Sellon as a stranger. So ho 
answered coldly in the affirmative, and gave his captain 
rather a longer up-and-down stare than was quite conform- 
able to discipline, 

A fierce gleam camo into Powlett’s eye, but he toned it 
down into an evil giin, for he wantcd further information. 

“Uncommon pretty little girl,” he drawled, affecting to 
scrutinize tho picture ; “and you are to be congratulated as 
the happy swain, eh?” 

There was a moment's silence in the cabin, during which 
the pulsing of the engines, and the thud of the screw were 
the only sounds that came on the sultry air; and then 
Captain Powlett Ferrars found that his first mato was not 
ths mild-mannered young man whom he had hated for over 
a month. He made the discovery by the grip of Walter's 
hand on his collar, and by fecling himself whecled round 
and gently but firmly marched outsido the cabin. 

„ou will bo good enough to leave my private affairs 
alone, sir, and you will also kindly send for me in futuro 

when you want to speak to me ona matter of duty,” said 
Walter in his most respectfultone. It is not usual forthe 
commander of a vessel to intrude into his ofticcr’s cabins.” 

Ferrars swung himself free, and, speechless with rage, 
looked round as though to see if there were witnesses to 
his undignificd exit from tho cabin. Thero were only two 
to whom that part of the deck was visible. One was Laban 
Booth on the bridge; the other was Tena, who was still 
sitting in her deck chair. Waltcr’s blood was up, and 
though he recognised that the consequences of laying hands 
on his captain might be serious, ho was quite prepared to 
take then—cven to tho extent of being put in irons for 
mutiny. Maisie's name was sacred, und must be kept so 
from such lips as those of Powlett Ferrars. 

But tke eccond mate was gazing ahead through his 
bin culars, and Lena was listlessly turning the pages of her 
novel. For reasons best known to himself Ferrars did not 
desire an open duarrel with his chief officer till he had 
served hia purpote, and as no one ecemed to be aware of 
e. hap encd between them he contrived to curb his 
wrath. 

„That's n funny way to receive congratulations,” he 
sneered, ‘‘I never knew such a touchy chap as you, Mr. 
Lynden. That is the second time you have man-han 
me, and ber may thank your stars I'm good-natured, 
or you'd find yourself in queer strect. I shouldn't advise 
you to try it a third time.” 

He sauntered off along the deck to whe:e his sister was 
sitting, and it scon became apparent that he had a subtler 
method of retaliation. 

Confident that Walter wonld not make a scene in the 
naire of a lady, he raised his voice as he addressed Lena 
with: 

“[ eay, my sweet sister, you'vo been wasting your honey 
on Lynden. He’s just been showing mo the photograph of 
his sweetheart. Sho can give yon about ten pounds und a 
beating, as they eny on tho turf.” 

If the captain of the Sea-He vl: cy 57 to take arize cut of 
the stately woman who was really his best friend ho must 
have been grievously disappointed. Tho heavy lids drooped 
n litile lower over the fine eyes, perhaps; possibly the well- 
shaped fingers may havo tightencd their clutch on the 
poe of the novel, but it was in perfectly modwated tones 
that Lena Ferrara answered the insult. 

“Yeu aio very ridicu'ons, ICwlett,“ she said slowly. 
“Tam too glad to heer that Mr. Lynden is flesh and blocd; 
I thought he was a sort of nutomatie, penny-in-t lie- slot 
sailor, devoid of all human feeling.” 

‘The captain laughed harshly, for his end was guir ed. He 
had made light of Walter's love afiair, and, more than ho 
expected ho had mado his audible gibo the vehicle for 
securing a further insult for the man he hated—an insult 
that could not ke resented because uttcred by a woman. 
He had only to look along tho deck to where Walter still 
stocd at his cabin door to sce that the double shaft had 
struck home. The young man’s face was as black as 
thunder, he mado a half step forward, and it seemed 
as though Lena’s presence would not avert a storm after 
all 


But the crisis pa sod, thanks to an interruption from the 
bridge. Laban Booth, who bad never censed to scan tho 
horizon, suddenly lowered his glasses, and sang out: 

„here's land ahcad, Captain Forrars—a point to star- 


„Hl at will be the Maldives then,” cried Powlett, as he 
hastened to join the sceond mate. “I will work her in shore 
myself.“ 

No private quarrel could prevail in feeo of such an 
announcement ona ship bound in quest of treasure, and 
Walter not only let the captain pass on his way to the 
bridge unmolestcd, but, though off duty, followed him up to 
render any assistance he could. 

I ho excifement quickly spread to the crew, and the hot 
air hummed with talk of ingots and doubloons, Only Lena 
and the captain remained unmoved, the former not 
from her book, the other conning the ship towards the lan 

smile curling his cruel mouth. 


blank spaces. . 
As the Sea-Hawk drew nearer it was scen that the coast- 


deep-water channe's between the atolls or circles of cora! 
forming the group. 

: Powlett Ferrarz, upon whom his brother Homer had 
impressed the neccasity of keeping up appearances by doing 
everything as though the treasure was a certain find, ran 
down to the chart-room, und after afew minutes absence 
returned to tho bridge, 

“Tl at largo atoll on the port bow is Seluga,” ho said. 
“There should bo an opening into the lagoon fivo miles 
from tho eastern end. The old Portuguese tub was sun! 
inside tho lagoon in ten fathoms, so we had best lay to for 
the night, and work through into the lagoon in the mern- 

“Is the place inhabited, sir?“ asked Laban Booth. wlo 
had taken the wheel from the quartermaster, and was slow) y 
turning the spokes to gain the required direction. N 

“ Oh, yes, there's a lot of niggers on all these reefs, but 
they’re a tame, low-down breed, and won't give us avy 
trouble,” was the carcless reply. 

It used to bo rumoured on the boats of my old line that 
one of these atolls contained an island ruled hy a chief with 
white blood in his veins,” remarked Walter. „Ile wis 
supposcd to be the descendant of a pirate who sailed the 
seas in the last century, and married a native woman. ‘The 
present ruler was said to be more or less civilised, thoueh 2 
regular tartar if anycne intruded into his atoll, which, it | 
remember, was believed to be ono of tho southernmost eat 
the group.” 

hat don't affect uz, then, as Scluga is to the north, 
said Powlett shortly. 

“Thero is nothing in it anyway, sir, IL expect. ITG 
eock - and- bull yarns are always kept handy to amuse tlie 
passengers on liners,” was Laban Booth’s way of agreeing 
with his captain and of casting a slur upon the chief mate. 

As nothing was to be gained by argument, Walter 
accepted the snub in silence, and walked to tho end of 
the bridge. He could afford to smilo he told himsolf. If 
his berth was not a pleasant one, he was more than com- 
pensated by the ono paramount fact that every day of the 
voyage brought him nearer to a mecting with Maisic. 

So, while Walter Lynden was wondering impatiently how 
soon the treasure would be shipped, the Sea-Hawk sped 
towards the encircling reef of ono of the largest atolls, and 
rcon the fishing craft and huts of the natives were discc:- 
nible on the low beach. Ile was levelling his glass on the 
narrow opening through which the ship would enter tho 
lagoon on the morrow, when his gaze was arrested by an 
object in tho sea right ahead of them. He took another 
look, and sang out: 

„Bont adrift on the starboard bow. 


Scems to be atc 
in or water-logged.” atove 


Ferrars, after sweeping the sca with his glass, wlel 
out an order to Booth, and the Sea; Ia ek s swuny 
round half a point. The forty pairs of eyes watching from 


the steamer’s bulwarks wero left in no sort of doubt as to 
phat the noon * 2 which Walter had called atten- 
ion was. was one of the largest boats of a big passenger- 
carrying “liner,” painted white, and with the com | 
flag coloured on the bow, aida 

On drawing nearer, Ferrars rang down a “ stop” to the 
engine-room, and ordcred out the J. 

“ Something come to grief, he grumbled. “ May as well 
sve what’s been messing about in these parts, so far from 
tValter, being off dut 

alter, being off duty and not wanted on the bridge, 
jumped into the dinghy, and brought her alongside the 
drifting boat. She was half full of water, her oars and eaila 
were gone, and there was a name on her stern which caused 
Walter Lynden’s heart to fail within him. 

„Well, what do you make of her?” shouted Powlett 
Ferrars from the bridge of the Sea-Hawk. 

“She is one of the boats of tho“ Tiber, sir—the wail 
steamer that sailed a weck before us,” replicd Walter in a 
choking voice. 

And through the mist of tears that gathered in hir (yes 
he suw Powlett Ferrars grinning down at him. 


CHAPTER V. 
Wnar tne Diver Fouxp. 

Tur Sea - Hau k lay inside the lagoon of the Seluga atull, 
exactly over the spat where from tradition and sundry 
lately-discovered ancient documents it was believed that the 
gallcon had foundered two hundred and thirty years before. 
Powlett Ferrars had run the steamer in through the 
opening at dawn, and with his own hands had piloted her 
„ 

o ha u as to pick out the place 

if he had been suro that e waste lay — — 
ho was actuated by two motives. First, a good deal had 
been published in tho English magazines about the loss of 
tle galleon, some of the articles accom 
dingrams which might be in the of memt ors of 
the crew, enabling them to criticise his actions. Secondly 
there was just the hundred to one chance that the golden 
gates and specie might be there after all. 

This was a contingency of which the wily wire-puller at 
home had not lost sight, Homer's last words to his brother 
cn tho day of sailing having had referenco to it. 

“ Of course, if the stuff is there, there will be no need for 
any hanky-panky,” ho had said. “Just fish it up, and we’ll 
make a bond fide job of the company.” 

Lou mean you will havo to 


taken great pains in selecting his diver, and the task had 
anted a man who could be 
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veryone bread should read a remarkable article in the January aumber of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, called “Wonders 
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honest fool, and he had every reason to believe that he had 
h 


im. 

Mark Telfer—such was the divcr’s name—came out of 
the in’s cabin with a vacuous smile on his face, and 
there was the sound of a muttered oath within as he shut 
the door. During the voyage out he had been ; as 
a sort of clown, shipped for the purpose of amusing the 
crew; but this morning a new interest centred in him. In 

of being a butt for tho witticisms of the crew, and 
the producer of cheap repartees, he was the man who would 
first be able to answer the question “to be or not to be,” 
with to the treasure. A cluster of seamen was 
waiting for the latest news, through the engine hatch 
protruded the grimy faccs of firemen. 

“You’ve been making the skipper swear, Mark; what 
was that about ?” said one of the men tentatively. 

“Told him if I didn’t find the golden gates first go-off 
I wouldn’t draw my pay, and it worricd him, he being a 
very us man,” replied Mark gravely, as he 
along the deck followed by an admiring crowd. 

“Stow that, and tell us when you're going down,” said 
another. 

“In ten minutes, if you'll give me a chance to speak to 
the first mate and get into m „was the answer which 
secured him immunity from further pestering. 

The diver made his way to the foot of the stairs 8 
to the bridge, on which Walter was pacing listlessly to an 
fro. Since the discovery of the Tiber’s water-logged and 
abandoned beat the day before, he had lost all heart for the 
matter in hand, and had no thought but for the catastrophe 
which had only too 587 overwhelmed the ship in which 
his sweetheart sailed. The mere fact of the huge 
steamer’s boat being found so far south of her true course 
a that something had gone very wrong with her. 

uncertainty was the hardest to bear, and the know- 
ledge that the uncertainty must continue till the Sca- 
Hawk's mission, as he understood it, was either accomplished 
or proved useless. Walter was tempted to hope that the 
diver’s verdict would be unfavourable, co that they might 
start the sooner for Bombay, and learn whether the Tiber 
had come safe to port. - 

“The captain says I am to go down at once, sir, and he 
told me to ask you to order out one of the boats for me to 
dive from,” hailed Mark. 

Walter gave the required order, and noticed that the 
diver still lingcred, trying to catch his eye. Succeeding in 
this, Mark evan to grimace horribly, framing silent 
words with his lips. Presently it dawned on Walter that 
the man wanted to speak to him in private, and being 
unable to leave the bridge, he beckoned him up. Telfer, 
who was a large man with a -humoured, stupid face, 
came very close and whispered 3 — 

“The skipper is a bally thief, Mr. Lynden; I dursn’t go 
down without someone knowing what's between us. 
If he ain't watched he'll work a fatal accident to the poor 
diver as sure as * 

Walter, of course, was aware of Mark Telfer’s reputation 
as a light-brained fellow, prone to drawing attention to 
himself by his drolleries ; but one glance at his face showed 
that he was not fooling now. His breath came quickly, 
and he was trembling with excitement—or fear. 

“Speak up, then, before the captain comes out on deck 
and sees you with me,” said Walter, pointing to the range 
of cabins below. 

“A word will post you,” the diver whispered. ‘He 
hinted that if the stuff is there I’m to hold my tongue 
about it, and send up a signal that there is nothing. He 
said he could then come back a year or two hence, and 
hook up the plunder on his own account, employing me as 
diver, and paying me a big percentage for standing in 
with him. I gave him the straight griffin that I’d have 
. do with jt—that if gold is there I would 


„Where's your danger, then?” asked Walter, half 
sing what the answer would ke. 
Why, he'll take jolly good care to have either himself 
or his pal, the second mate, at the end of the signal rope,” 
Mark. If I send up word that the treasure is 
there what's easier for them to foul the gear and cut 
off my uir supply. Fatal accident to the diver, and no one 
but in the swim the wiser that I'd struck it rich on 
the sea bottom.” 

Leave it to me,” said Walter. Probably you've got 
hold of a mare’s nest, but I will keep an eye on the . 
8 . thanks „ the bridge 

at in time. He hardly disappeared to don his diving 
suit when Powlett Ferrars came out on deck. Walter 
heard the captain send a ceaman for the second mate, and 
E arrived, walk aft 

earnest conversation. 


oon 

ith his low estimate of his ski 8s morality he was 
inclined to believe that the diver’s fears might 
Seg — 
ard the 
man beneath the waves. If Powlett Ferrars really 
cherished any such evi! ws, he had it in his power, as 

captain of the ship, to forestall hindrance. 

t devolved upon Walter, as officer of the watch, to 
superintend the ee the boat for the diver’s use, but 
in the een routine, he would not be able to go in her 
himself, That duty would be undertaken by the second 
mate, unless the captain, in the special circumstances, 
his dignity in order to be present at the end of the 
line. Walter was at his wit’s end for an excuse which 
should give him command of the gear while Mark was under 


Booth into her, thus making it out of the question for 
— 442 the ship. The Sea-Hawk — officers 
but the two mates, and 
remain on 
the deck 
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oe an imploring glance at Walter as he passed to the 
t. 


Willing hands helped the encumbered diver over the side, 
and under the direction of Ferrars she was pulled some 
twenty yards from the steamer. Mark’s helmet was fitted 
on, the air valves were adjusted, and Laban Booth took the 
line in hand which was to be the medium of intercourse 
Spy Sah yy Te 
wa e lagoon, and Ferrars, lea > 
himself amidships between Booth and the sailor who was 


pump. 

All this Walter saw clearly from the bridge without 
having been able to move hand or foot to redeem his 
promise to the man who was his life below. That it 
was a risk the scowl on the captain’s face, and his twitch- 
ing fingers as he sometimes fumbled with the apparatus, 
clearly indicated. 

Walter gazed at the boat with a horrible fascination. 
The danger to the diver might arise at any moment, now 
that the bubbles caused by descent cleared away, 
for at any moment he might come upon the treasure, if it 
still lay where the old eon had sunk, when he would 
make signals of his find. 

A stumble on the part of one of the confederates in the 
boat—if they were confederates—would disarrange the 
gear, and drown the discoverer with his news untold save to 
those who would turn it to their own account. 

Yet in the scene around him there was nothing that could 
help Walter in his distress. Everything breathed the = 
of peace and will. The calm waters of the lagoon shone 
blue under the cloudless tropical sky; tho bulwarks of the 
steamer were lined with chattering expectant groups of 
sailors, intent on what to them seemed the achieve- 


ment of the expedition ; on the low shore, among the 
of the encircling atoll, lounged a score of d natives, 
mildly interested in the white men’s strange ng. To 


confide his suspicions to the crew, or to endeavour to inter- 
rupt the P in the boat, would be, Walter knew, 
to cover himself with derision. 

Suddenly a pink sunshade and a aky- blue blouse caught 
his eye, and furnished him with an inspiration. Lena 
Ferrars had como out on deck, and was watching the opera- 
tions in the boat with an eager scrutiny that betokened a 

rsonal interest in the result. The t ht occurred to 

alter: “She is a woman, and will not stand by to see 
murder done; and if that argument isn’t good cri a 
she’s — — got a share in the main chance with 
set 5 ther, and won't care about being baulked of her 
N With one hastily averted gee in his direction, Lena 
had stationcd herself near the stern, but she looked up 
6 bridge you will get 

= ou come on 0 ou a 
better . Mies — he said. . wi 

Flushing slightly at such an unwonted invitation from 
the frigid chief officer, Lena complied. The relations 
between them had been so cool, at least on one side, 
latterly, that she started in genuine surprise when Walter, 
leaning on the bridge rail at her side, said in a low voice: 

“Iam going to put myself in your power, Miss Ferrars. 
I hope you won't use it tco ware 
„Would it te so very dreadful if I did? she murmured, 
with a swift upward look, instantly veiled by the drooping 
lids. “Tell me what it is that you want in return,” she 
added rather bitterly. “There must be something, or you 
would never put yourself in such a terrible position.” 

“TI want you to help me save a man’s life— bly ao 
own pocket as well,” replied Walter y. And he 
ed in a few words to impart to her Powlett's 
attempted corruption of the diver, and Mark Telfer’s 
apprehensions of what might him in consequence 
o 


P gecvdlgy. cu Liouh oul every word 
a lis gravely, as though w Ww 
but that che was moved by the suspicions of her ounger 
— —— — could 1 doubt. she kept 
nervously tying and untying knots lace-cdged « 
kerchief aul the time Walter was 


To the young sailor’s relief she did not, as he had half 
. back the accusation in his teeth. 
“ Bu 


“T can urge Captain Ferrars not to commit rob 
and murder on auch evidence. Not having attem 
a of the kind he would simply laugh at me, and” 
—here she flashed a sudden look put my infor- 
mant in irons.“ 


to home to him how he had his neck under 
the heel of his fair tor. Yet he had gone too far 
ta draw back—aven If be ind withell to As Os Skiuh wan 
a en pee eee a eee 

“ 0 ou or a 
man’s life,“ he sgid. , ™ 


“I will hold you to that risk then,” she replied, with 
another of her quickly-averted glances. “Tell mo what to 
— of publicly accusing my brother of intended 
murder.” 

“I would not have asked you to do that, when I could 
have done it myself,” he replied coldly “There is an easier 
way, which need not compromise you.” 

“Welt?” she said impatiently, tapping her foot on the 
brass rim of the bridge. 

“ Just call to him, as if you were chaffing, that you hope 

tangling the air-tubes. If his 


he won’t drown the diver 
vi ty, there ' II be no harm done; if it is, 


conscience is not 
to at the 
shake hos hoon ares 


away, and he will find a means to square on 

im You don’t know Pow The rest of the 
would be an inferno for some of us. Oh, Mr. 

L ” she added impetuonsly ; “can’t you sce that it is 


you I am fearful for? Wait, while I of a 


Jut Walter’s keen eyes had discerned a sudden movement 
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in the boat. The tw&handsat the oars were cranning their 
heads to get a bet: er view of Laban Booth, who had raised 
himeolf alight with his fi closing on the signal-line, 
while Powlett Ferrars was himself on one foot at 
the side of the man work the apparatus. 

eaven’s sake! 


communication. The news is coming up. 
it will be too late to save the diver if my suspicions are 


But Lena uttered no sound. Her bosom rose and fell as 
her breath came in panting gasps, and once or twice when 
Walter’s grip tightened on her arm, she opened her mouth 
as though about to hail the boat, yet she remained silent 
till another stir and bustle in the boat told that the dive 
had delivered his message from the ocean-bed. In his 
distrezs Walter uttered an inarticulate cry, taken by those 
in the boat for an anxious inquiry for the result, for by the 
answer that came across the water it was nt that the 
moment of supreme tension had passed. crime would 
not be committed, inasmuch as there was no need for it. 

“It is a frost,” bawled Ferrars, “at any rate so far,” he 
added, correcting himself. “If the stuff is here it must 
have shifted from the site of the wreck.” 

A murmur of disappointment rose from the £ea-Hawk’s 
crew, but Walter breathed a sigh of relief on Mark Telfer’s 
behalf. Then a still followed by a little ri 
of laughtcr, caused him to look down at the woman at 
side. She turned her face up to him boldly, and this time 
the lids did not droop over the triumphant eyes. 

He knew what she meant. By his unsubstantiated 
accusation against her brother he 33 himself in her 
power, and she intended to use it to its full. 


(To be continued.) 


le 


An“ Opportunity not to be Missed. 


He had called on ber several times, and finally 
mustered up courage and assurance to be somewhat 
more affectionate the circumstances warranted, 
perhaps. . 

“You must not do that,” she said, somewhat 
nervously. 

„Do what? was the innocent query. 

Put your arm round my waist.’ 


“ Why not? 
1 My brother might come in suddenly and see you.” 
“ Well, what of that? He couldn't kill me!” 


“No, I sup not; but he would try to borrow 
some mo rom you, and I have lost two chances 
already by his doing that.” 

— — — 


The Regular Thing. 


“Yrs,” said the publisher, “we'd like a Christmas 

2 But it U have to be on somewhat different lines 
year, 

Tre got the very thing you need,” replied the man 
with the manuscript in the side pocket of his coat. “I 
thought you d be pleased when I started for your office 
this morning; and now I know it.” 

“You've struck out regardless of the conventional 


lines, have you? 
That's it exactly. Here's the scheme. The family 
is all assembled at dinner on Christmas Day.” 
“‘M’yes. And there is a vacant chair at the table.” 
„And the old gentieman sighs 
“ old gentleman sighs as he thinks of the son 
who is not 11 to share the holiday repast.” 


y 
“ And the children know what he is thinking about, 
and his wife would like to speak a word of comfort, but 
they have all been forbidden to mention the absent son’s 
name 


Tou are a mind reader!” 
“Suddenly the door bursts open, 
whiskers cries ‘ Father,’ and the old gent embraces him 
and says, ‘ My son,’ and that's the end of the story.” 
There isn't much use of reading it. There may 
be a few differences in detail, but the main incidents are 
m.“ 


tbe ; 
3 t there isn’t anything in it that isn't calculated to 
80. 
aft. don’t know about that. Year after year that son 
icious a we im d 
it any more I’m afraid the public will ‘be in to think 
that he simply comes home when he knows the family is 
going to have turkey for dinner. 


~ Result of Carving Competition. 


The well-known military expert, Major Arthur Griffiths, writes on “ How an Army Corps Moves to the Front,” in the January PEARSON'S. 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 6, 1900. 


PE 


English, Scotch, and Irish Internationals Fighti 
i Side by Side. * 
BY FRANK MITCHELL. 
Ruesy football is, by its nature, a splendid training 


for a soldier. It requires pluck and quickuess of 
decision, and, moreover, to be a good player one must 
constantly be taking little risks of different kinds that 
the more timid will not face. 

Watch the behaviour of a man who stands under a 
high kick with a pack of keen forwards charging on 
him, and you will have a good idea of what courage is. 
To stand firm requires nerve; to budge an inch means 
that somewhere or other the spirit is lacking. 

The bard and seo ingry unprofitable work of scrum- 
maging is excellent discipline for all the daily drudgery 
that goes to make up a soldier's life. whilst play in the 
open on a fine day, with a dry ground, may bo fitly com- 
pared to the dashing charges that win glory on the field. 

Since the days when Colonel Fox took up the question 
of the physical training of the soldier, all ranks, officers 
and men alike, have been encouraged to play manly 

mes, such as cricket. With the men Association 

ootball undoubtedly holds favour, both in this country 
and in India, but it is probable that the majority of 
Mr. Atkins’ masters have a leaning towards Rugby. 

The great recruiting grounds for officers are Rugby, 
Haileybury, Cheltenham, Marlborough, Clifton, and 
Wellington, each of which schools plays under the 
Rugby Union rules. After passing into the Army each 
officer is required to spend a year at Sandhurst, where 
the Rugby football is looked after by Ca; tain W. N. 
Bolton, himself an International, and a powerful, if 
anscientific player. 

Thence the youngster is drafted into a regiment, and 
plays football according as chances fall to him. 

p tothe time of writing only one Rugby playcr has 
been killed. Though Lieutenant L. F. Bradbury had a 
short career, it was an exceedingly promising one. He 
came to Sandhurst three years ago, and played a good 
deal for the London Scottish, doing so well that he was 
certain to have played for Scotland had he lived. He 
fell in his first fight—that at Glencoc—a sad ending to 
a promising career as a soldier and a sportsman. 

the Imperial Light Horse we find many players. 
The co was formed of men who had left the 
Transvaal at the beginning of the disturbances. 

For the most part they were marked men, i. e., men 
who had, perhaps, expressed their opinions too freely at 
some time or other. Captain John Ernest Orr is the 
only one who obtained a commission. Ho played for 
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the West of Scotland for many years, and for several | 


sen sons was a thorn in the side of the English Inter- 
national teams. No man was faster away from a scrum- 
mage, and to be tackled by him waa like walking up 
against a tree on u dark night. Ho had setthd in 
Johannesburg, and had become manager of the Clydes- 
dale Collie:y Company. 

It will be remembered that the seeretary of this com- 
pany, Mr. Robertson, was arrested for high treason soon 
after Captain Orr had gained hia commission in Natal. 
There is no doubt that the Beers knew about Orr having 
Joined the Imperial Light Horse, an@intended to strike 
a blow at him through Robertson, but it is reissuri: g 
to hear that the secretary has been acquitted. 

Side by side with Captain Orr fought two Irish 
Internationals, R. H. Johnston and T. J. Crean. 
these men went to Africa with the Rugby team three 

ears ago and settled there. Both men played for Dublin 

niversity and Dubiin Wanderers. Of the two, Crean 
was by far the finer player, being one of the best for- 
wards Ireland ever had. They are not unknown in 
London, having played for Richmond on several oben- 
sions. Of huge size, it is not surprising to find Crean 
and Orr wounded at Elandslaayvte, though we hear that 
they are now at the front once more. 

England ccntributes no fewer than four Internationals, 
three of them belonging to the 2nd West Surrey 
Regiment, now with General Buller. No regiment has 
ever before been so honoured, and a portrait of Lieuten- 
ants R. O H. Livesay, R. H. Mangles. and C. E. Wilson, 
attired in their English football uniform, adorus the 
mess of the famous Queen's Regiment. Livesay and 
Wilson played for Blackheath, Mangles for Richmond. 
Tho two latter were forwards; Livesay. in his day, a 
brilliant attacking half-back. These three will cer- 
tainly be in the van of the Queen's, though Mangles is 
such a giant that it would be well for him to go side- 
wey and not prone’ his full front to the wily Boer. 

The fourth English International is Lieutenant Hobbs, 
R. E., an all-round athlete, who gained his International 
cap in his first year of serious football. He also is a 
Blackheathen. 


Neilson, of the Argyll and Sutherland Regiment, who 
was unfortunately wounded at Modder River. He had 
the distinction of playing for Scotland when still at 
Merchiston School. This apparently runs in the Neil- 
son family, for two of his brothers before him did the 
same thing, whilst still another brother gained his cap 
after leaving schoo!—a record for any family. 

It is curious to relate that a wise army doctor refused 
to pass Neilson into the army because of a tiny varicose 
vein, alleging that it would cause him to tire when on 
the march, It might be argued on tho cther side that 
a man who could last through an International mitch 
might also last through hard work with the colours. 
But red tape still exists. 

The list lengthens but still there are others. 
the other day the Rugby Union were minded to try 
E. H. M. Barrett had they not heard that he was going 


Both | 


Only | 


— — = — — 


ont to Africa. Barrett was captain of Cheltenhamn, * 
has since played for Leunox and Hampshire. Ile is a“ 


a fine cricketer. 


Tho name of A. J. Turner is known to many as bein. 
that of 21) exceptionally promising young cricketer wh: 
has done much for Essex, and has already played for the 
Gentlemen at Lord's. He is also an artillery officer auc. 
w good Blackheath forward. When the Kent Club d- 
feated Newport early in the season he played an excel 
a) y dine game, and will come to the front if he return- 

onde. 

Two prominent African Rugby players are ſigliting 
in the Kimberley Light Horse. F. F. Powell, tho elde 
brother, was wounded in one of the sorties, but I. 
Powell still remains to show the worth of his footba!. 
training. Both are thorough all-round athletes, and. 
when Lord Hawke lust visited Africa, B. Powell played 
in the final test match at Capetown. 

These ure the names of the more famous players whe 
are known to be fighting against the Boers, but many 
oflicers—aye, and many men, too—who are there are 
good and sound players. Such men would be the fürs: 
to neknowledge the excellence of Rugby football as i 
preliminary training for the sterner battles of war. An: 
we in England can rest assured that, wherever i 
regiment contains a Rugby player, that man will not Le 
tlie last in deeds that requ re pluck and dash. 

Let the War Office think for a moment what fine 
material it has in the young men who, Saturday after 
Saturday, play football. 

A week or two ago a well-known officer, in writing: 
the author of this art ele, suid: “ What a fine thing :: 
would be if the W. O. (War Office) would let you get uj 
a battalion of Rugby players.“ No doubt were such «. 
scheme put forward a thousand men could be got ina con- 
ple of duys— men who, RR led, would go anywhere. 

It is of the fumous that 1 have written, but readers ot 


P. n'. may be assured that the rank und file of Rugger 


men would, with a little training, be no mean foes fcr 
any troops. 


~~ RESULT OF “PET” AND “MATHEMATICAL” — 
Scotlund, in addition to Cuptain Orr, sent out W. G. COM 


PETI (ONS. 
Me. Warter Lawrencr, of 2 Dancer Road, Munster 
Park, S. W., is the recipient of a solid silver pencil-case in 
this competition. A gold-plated pencil has beea sent . 


coach of tho following: 


R. E. Brashicr, Se} ovihouse, Church Crookham, Winchfiel4, Hants - 
F. W. talmer, 70 Kenn Road, Clevedon, Somersct; M. E. Craddcch, 
Trewar Coombe, Liskeard, Cernwall; Thos. Caultichd, 58 Meouthe: 
Street, Belfast ; k. Rentley, 5 ig, Strect, Mapperley, Nottingham 
H. Haigh, 21 Clover Hill Terrace, Halifax ; A. Spire, 2 Caston’s Road. 
Rasingstoke ; W. R. Kitg, Delve Place, Romsey; F. Attenborough, 7: 
Lady well Strect, Glasgow; H. Jenkins, 103 Fawectt Road, Southaca, 


Tux prize of a solid silver pencil-case has been awarded 


to the Rev. T. A. WaLmescey, of Southgate College, New 


Scuthgats. 

A gold-plated pencil-case has been forwarded to each cf 
the following: 

H. M. Fete er, Ramegite: W. B. Mellows, Nottingham ; D. Mace 
Welling: D. Dorow, Shenro e, Ireland ; Sergeeut H. II. Higmav, Cork 
F. W. E inch, Coventry; J. Anderson. Helensburgi; James Moore, 


5 Belfast; James Chapman, Leeds; F. Clifford, Lee. 


INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


Street, London, 2.0. pe 

14 years of ago at d under 65, who dies within six weeks as the direct 

anh solo reoult of an & t sustained within the limits of Great 

Britain and Ireland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
that the following conditions are com with: 

1. The person desirous of b neſiti this Scheme must, 
as the essence of the contract, bave fi up, cut out, and retained the 
FATAL ACCIDENT iInGU PON (which apf ears cach 
week in P. 3 for at least twelve consecutive wecks tely betore 


° 1 . 
The statement of claim 4 his or her bebalf, re oe by the 
twelve coupons, must reach the Head Office of * Ocean 

as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 


accident. 
2. Together with the statement of claim and the se 4 must also 
forwarded guarantee 
actually filled in and signed by tho dcceased. 
of each dea 


2 Occan Accidont 
and Guarantce 
is final, and when once the payment has bec 


sposal can be considered. 

* In the — ol “this offer being withdrawn, no claims for 
accidents taking place after the e of one week from the issue 
of the last coupon can be 


from consecutive issues of the paper 
fatal accideat, of £5 for six signed Coupoas 
conditions to the above. 

This Insurance entitles the holder to the bencfit of, and is subject 
te, the conditions of the “Ocean Accident and Guaruntco Company 
Limited Act, 1800, Risks Nos. 2 & 3. : 

The porsession of this Coupon is admitted to be the payment ofa premivm 
under See. 33 of Ke Act, 4 of the Act can be seen at the Ofive of 
the eaid Corporation. 


. V. .. 


FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


JAN. Cth, 
1000. 


2223 99 
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Football 
Skill Competition. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 16. 


Road, * via 
W. H. Mowlam, 
allow, Lo Bouct, 


— — 


If between now and the close of the football season 4 — 
competitor wins the hundred pounds prize in full three 
consecutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The football matches named opposit> will be played on Saturday, 
January th. ‘lo the competitor who names tho correct result of all 
there matches we will pay the sum cf ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
If no com, ctitor gives e results FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 


Conrolat on Gijts, 
poe See —„—-— 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,C00 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


, Conpons may be sent cither from P.W. or Pasriurs, In the lattor 

a pe - will be found valuable hints as to which side is likely to win, 

2. 1 y must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 
Editor s decision as final. 

3. All coupons must reach us not later than Saturday, January Gth, 
first post. Any cnvelope bearing a postmark later than Friday, 
January Sth, be disqualified, 

4 Competitors should cut out the above 


couron 
their name and address in the vided, and eend to 
E FOOTBALL No. 19,” Pearson's Duildings, Henrietta treet, C. 
Tif coupons are ‘at sendcrs’ risk, and. if they go astray, from what- 
* — we do not accept responsibility. a 


e 
—— rr ⁵ ˙³ů3 — ñßñß—.ñbj ꝰ 2 — 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Weck, 


OR 


ESO iy Censelation Gijts. 


SHPO SELEOSHE CBHEBEOSPOBRVOSCE Ms 
8. Competitors must attach their private a. Idress to their attempts. 


No I rizo will be cent to any post-office, refreshment rocuie, cr 
other place at which letters are called for, Attempts bearing such 
addresses will be disqualitied. 

7. It must be taken asa condition of the comyetiticn that anyl od y 
competing therein agrees to abide by tho Editor s tival decision. 


You should get the football couron in Pastiwerr, It is the 
simplest thing of the kind. You have cne fcrecast free and yor: 
may have as many wore as secu like at one penny a time with thus 
turprising discount, viz., that you may wake nino extra attempts for 

nee and eighteen for one shilling. 


; . 
Feotbali Coupon No. 19. 0 
Matches to be played on Saturday, January 6th. 


Cross out which ycu consider will be the losing club. Fora draw | 
don’t cress out either. | 


1 Glossop v 2 Preston North End. 

3 Notts Forest v 4 Wolverhampton Wand, | 
5 Sunderland vs Liverpool. 
7 West Bromwich Albion v 8 Aston Villa. | 
9 Everton v 10 Newcastle United. | 


| 
v 20 Burton Swifts. | 


11 Blackburn Rovers v 12 Sheffield United. 

13 Derby County v 14 Manchester City. 

15 Bury v 16 Notts County. 

17 Newton Heath v 18 Bolton Wanderers. 

19 Loughborough 

21 Grimsby Town v 22 Burslem Port Vale. 

23 New Brighton v 24 Walsall. 

25 Queen's Park Rangers v 26 Tottenham Hotspur. 

a7 Reading v 28 Portsmouth. 

a9 Sheppey United wv 90 Bristol Rovers. 
A England v 32 Wales R. U. | 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED 


the battlefields of South Africa is a subiect that cannot fail to interest It i 
R << 8 ilustrated in the January number of FEARSON’S MAGAZINE. ann 


“Tommy's” Quzzn FAITHS AND FEARS. 


CHarms AGAINST INJURIES IN BATTLE. 


Our old friend, the “Casual Observer,” looking at 
the stulwart Life Guardsman in his big jack boote and 
plumed helmet, striding to and fro in the court of 
the Horseguards in Whitehall, or at the six foot 
Grenadier Guardsman frowning from beneath his 
8 bearskin busby outside Buckingham Palace, 
would be inclined to ridicule the idea that soldiers 
indulge in such foibles as superstitions, that they 

any fears beyond the legitimate one of being 

e at mess call, or any faiths beyond that recom- 
mended by Oliver Cromwell—to trust in God and keep 
their powder dry. 

Yet Tommy Atkins has his superstitions, and if 

are not so numerous as those of his brethren in 

the Queen's service afloat, they are some of them quite 

=e ridiculous as those of the most salted of “old 
salts.” 

If Tommy is lying awake before reveille is sounded 

and hears a cock crow, it is accepted as a cos good 

t y, for 


luck, and his duty is done c ully durin da 
ie eee see oot eee o trouble. If, how. 
ever, he should hear a dog bark before the summons to 
turn out is blown the bugle, it is a certain sign of 
misfortune, and “Tommy” goes about his duty during 
the day with a vague sense of dread, and if be gets a 
wigging from bis officer, or is punished for any neglect 
of duty or breach of discipline, he puts it down to the 
fact that somebody s wakeful 
TERRIER BARKED BEFORE sEVEILLE, 

The writer remembers an instance of a soldier whose 
misfortunes began one day when he was checked on 
parade for not having his ser vice cap strapped on his valise. 

He was a defaulter for that after: oon in consequence, 
and when be should have paraded to display the missing 
service cap, he did not ware ee Se arrived late 
on the defaulters’ parade, for which his officer “ dressed 
him down.” Inthe evening when he went out, some 
mischance made him a few minutes late in keeping an 
appointment with an attractive nursemaid of ac- 
quaintance, and he learnt from a comrade whom he 
met that his lady love had gone off with a sergeant 
from the cavalry barracks. 

To drown his sorrows he took to drink, was accueed 
by an barman of attempting to pass a bad half. 
crown, whereas he had put down a e peepee 
coin, for which a counterfeit had been substituted by one 
of the loafers at the oe bar, had high words 
with the publican, higher words with a policeman, sub- 

uently struck the representative of law and order, 
and was 2 frog’s-marched”’ to the police - station 
by six constab 

Poor old Billy,” said one of his comrades, discussing 
the incident, when an escort had been sent to receive 
the delinquent from the hands of the civil authorities, 
„%% couldn't elp it, e was forced to axe a turn o’ bad 
7E 8 

mornin’,” a ra illy’s 
when Shey heard the oracle speak, wondered no more that 
BILLY’S EVIL STAR 
had been in ascendancy the day before. 

The writer also knew a smart young corporal who 
proudly displayed the stripes which bad been given him 
on the previous day. “I knew I was in for someth 
“pen terday,” he said, “I heard a cock crow a 

611 tins ol eelMlaes possesred 

80 scion of a long line a 
bent and battered button which had been handed down 
to him from an ancestor, a Scots Fusilier man 
who had fought at Talavera and had been struck by a 
peat bullet on that very button. Su ing genera- 
tions of soldiers had carried that button about with 
them, and it had acted as a talisman, for none of them 
had ever been shot, though often in action. One 
carried it through the Crimean War, and was in the 
hottest part of the Battle of the Alma, but came through 
the cam without a scratch. 

The last of the family to possess it was killed 
at Abu Klea; but notwithstanding that the talismanic 
power of the charm had obviously failed, a comrade 
searched the dead lad's clothing for it, and afterwards 
treasured it as closely as its former owner had done. 

“Wh 33 keep that thing? be was asked. “ It’s 
no goods it didn’t save poor Harry’s life.” 

“P'raps it didn’t; but he was struck with a 


He wasn't shot. an’ he never would ha’ been while he- 


t owner of that 


had this,” was the answer, and the 
men who shoot and 


tooth as a talisman ee injury in battle, but it must 

be the tooth of a horse j 

¢ h action. A troo 
himself through the charge of Ulundi, and 


Tine Ras of 6 sw cartes 6: seer Scene Called © Sito: Mysteries,” by Bet. Allen Upw. 
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to the fact that he had concealed 


altztbutes his 
1 hich had 


eng ac bale man who on leaving the 


run away, and is now a qualified , 
Moreo bas a cousin who is a soldier, and who 
owns the talisman which saved his kinsman’s life 
and 
from injury to the blackened 


Omd 
stump of iv Brom the jaws, 80 it is alleged, of a 
5 way e Yet bee the son of a doctor, and 
had a grammar school education. 

All soldiers share the common superstition against 
meeting a 3 woman. A reservist who recently 
journeyed to Aldershot to rejoin his regiment under 
orders for South Africa, wrote to a friend on the eve of 
bis departure for the front: “I shan’t come back this 
trip, old fellow; there was a cross-eyed wench in the 
„ She looked at me all the 
time, confound her, and know what that means. I 
shall get the knock this journey.” 

The poor fellow’s glo>my 1 true —be 
was one of the Grenadiers who fell at Belmont, and his 
fate has strengthened in one or two minds at all events, 
the belief that 


THE SIGHT OF A CROSS-EYED WOMAN 
is ne to the safety of a soldier going on active 


service. 

On the contrary, a cross-eyed man is not anathema to 
Tommy Atkins, for the sight of him is supposed to 
bring luck. In the Waterloo Road, not far from 
the railway stution, is a public-house where, recently, at 
all events, there was a cross-eyed potman. While the 
Srey Voge was being mobilised at Aldershot a la 
number of soldiers travelled up and down on the South- 
Western Railway, and hundreds went to interview the 
oross- eyed potman to stand him a drink, and get him 
to wish them luck. The potman did so well out of his 
infirmity that he must wish the mobilisation of an 
Army Corps was a 3 occurrence. 

A superstition, which has a touch of reverence in it, 
is very common in the Army. No soldier will, if he 
can help it, wear anything in the shape of uniform or 


accoutrements which has bel to a dead comrade. 
In the Tirah Campaign a on Highlander who had 
lost his helmet in one fight went bareheaded rather 


than wear the helmet of a dead comrade, which had 
been picked up undamaged. His captain at last 
insisted that he should wear the helmet, and the lad 
obeyed, protesting that the act 


WOULD GET HIM KILLED 


in the next engagement. It so hap that in a little 
brush with the tribesmen on the f day, he was 
the only man of the Gordons to be hit, and he was 


shot fatally, in the right Jung, just as the former wearer 
of the helmet had teen. After that the superstition 
was strengthened in the minds of the men tenfold, and 
no attempt was made, where a similar loss » to 
insist e e e e ee ace loss at the 


ex of 
8 the flist Nile campaign many of the battalions 
were provided with the moat villainous shoe leather, and, 
ore reached Abu Klea, hundreds of men in 
Desert Column had to tie their boot soles on to 
their feet. In one case, where a young soldier was al- 
most marching bare foot, the sergeant gave him a pair 
of boots which were only slightly worn. The young 
soldier protested, almost with tears in his eyes, that his 
own boots were good enough; but the sergeant was 
obdurate, and insisted on his wearing them. He did, 


but next morning he told the t, witha t show 
of indignation, his new bouts had been d 
the night, and he had to finish the campaign on his own 


80 
site fot vas, the boots which had been, gran hin 

o a com who ille to 
avoid wearing them, he had 


DUG A HOLE IN THE DESERT 


sand and buried them, He had a comfortless march 
for the rest of the campaign, and suffers from tender 
feet to-day in consequence; but he came back alive, 
which he would not have been the case if. he had 
at Abu Klea or Metamneh in the other 


In addition to his serious superstitions, Tommy 
Atkins has some humorous fancies, which partake of 
the nature of superstition. Some of these which are 
1 to the canteen, however, havea strong element 

ot them. For -instance, it -iesheld to be 
ucky to leave any teer in a ; it is unlucky to 
refuse to drink with strangers; it is unlucky to take a 
less e ve drink than the man who is treati 


y 
withstanding his old-womanish notions abou 


an 
pinch comes. And so he may be left to entertain his 
queer faiths and fears, for he's a man for a’ that.” 


If you are a lover of history, you will find these stories 


at 


WEEK END 
Jan. 6, 1900. 


A Unique Painting. 


other from a lunatic 
Pork. . time that she was 


unique piece of painting. 
had the luck durin 1 
e nr in a | 


—— 


The unfortunate man was ma small ticket-office, all 
parts of which his tormenter could reach with her brush, 
ar 


managed egram st 
saying: “Am being murdered. Help, quick. 
standing her vigorous 


— ͥͤ— .—m— —ä— 
The Last of His Race. 


Or the heroes fallen in the Transvaal operations, sad, 
yet splendid, associations surround the fate of brave 
young Lieutenant Clapham, who, before Ladysmith, 
: 1 renin pe lonist, in all the strength of 

8 a oO „ in a 8 
his tee 3 Lieutenant Clapham, of the Natal 
Mounted Infantry, volunteered for active service at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“The only son of his mother, and she a widow,” the 

ant subaltern represented a sree A cele in 
orkshire as, throughout the past three centuries, 
always having one or more of its members in the Army. 

When marching from his home at Maritz young 
Clapham was the last of his race. And so he the 
sword that had, like those of his kinsmen, never been 
drawn in dishonour, was found unsheathed in his dying 

its blade was 3 „on.“ 

The last of the hams has, who shall not say, 
fittingly been buried with others of Britain's brave upon 
the red battlefield. 


IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL, SIGN THE 
COUPON ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


476 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE PAID. 


extent of £1,000— or one only. ,000 speciall 
guaranteed by the Ocran AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Conrons. 
TION cen 42, and 44 „London, E. O., to 
whom claims, under conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above Insurance ; 
applicable to in Great Britain and 

issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, 
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the gas. This metal has the curious property of be- from 47 to 49 por cent. of what was actully obtainal te 


IS YOUR GAS BILL TOO HIGH? 


Learn How To Bourn Gas EconomicaL.y. 


“THE average gas consumer is no plaster saint, when 
it comes to paying up,” recently said the secretary of 
one of our largest metropolitan gas companies to H. W. 

“Truth to say, ke is one of the most inconsistent of 
men. He will invoke every saint in the calendar—often, 
too, 42 names are certainly not to bo ſound in 
that ancient compilation—if he thinks he is losing a 

y a quarter through the faulty registering of a 
meter, whilst, all the time, he will see pound after pound 


d th h his own sheer wastefulness without 
uttering a word of protest. 

There are two chief causes of high gas Dills. There 
is the constant flaring away of burners which are only 
required for a few moments, perhaps, during the whole 
of the time that they are alight, such as those in bed- 
rooms and bath-rooms. There are algo the ridiculously 
antiquated methods by which folks burn their gas. 

“So far as the former are concerned, the consumer 
has only himself to thank if his bill appears unduly in- 
flated. In these winter evenings it is usual for his house- 
maid to light up at dusk, perhaps, a dozen or so burners. 

according as she is economic or otherwise, will flare 
away at varying heights for a period of from four to 
eight hours without, perhaps, being actually required 
for more than five minutes of the entire period. In 
these cases it is undoubtedly 


THE CONSUMER’S OWN FAULT, 
for he sins with his eyes open. 
“It is, however, an ill-wind that blows nobody any 
Last year the gas companies of the United 
m carbonised some 319,000 tons more coal 
than in the preceding twelve months. This enormous 
increase 7 @ gaseous equivalent of upwards of 
5,336,000, cubic feet, with a monetary value of 
£547,882. No doubt a good deal of this increase was 
due to an addition to the number of consumers. It is, 
however, perfectly safo to say that, were consumers 
only a little more alive to their own interests, the 
present annual output of the companies would be amply 
sufficient for an addition of at least another ten million 
souls to the population of the United Kingdom. 

“One of the most efficient substitutes for the flaring 
2 jet—so dear to the heart of the gas inspector—is 
the clever little by- of the incandescent burners. 
An even less costly Fontrivance is formed by placing a 
small piece of spongy platinum in the direct path of 


Something for the 
Children. 


When children meet at birthday 
and other parties, the hostess is 
naturally anxious to provide the 
most suitable and acceptable fare. 
Children do not require heavy meat 
food, yet they need variety, and the 
mother would do well to secure— 
among other appetising things—a 
supply of Chivers’ Gold Medal 
Jellies, These excellent Jellies are 
refreshing and cooling, and also 
nourishing. Chivers’ Gold Medal 
Jellies are flavoured with ripe fruit 
juices, expressed by the firm them- 
selves from the fresh fruit. Their 
sale and popularity are ever increas- 
ing. It is merit that does it all, the 
merit that takes pains to do the 
best. Children like Chivers’ Jellies 
—there is no doubt about that. Put 
it to the vote where they have been 
used and the “Ayes” have it unani- 
mously. The Medical Press, after 
careful analysis, saya: ‘Chivers’ 
“ Jellies are to be commended for 
“the delicacy of their flavour and 
“for their absolute purity.” The 
Woman’s Signal gives this testi- 
mony : “ Chivers’ Jellies can be con- 
“fidently recommended, they are 
“perfectly pure, absolutely clear 
“and t to look at on the 
“table, and the flavour is simply 
perfect. The Christian World 
says: “In these village industries 
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coming white hot 60 soon as the esenping gas com- fromthe gas. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER SMOKED A 


You do not know what a cool and dry 
smoky 


8 8 * 28 of all 193 1 
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ALL PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
EPILEPSY should send name and address 
to James Ostornxe, Medical Pharmacy, 
a og ree who will ee 

rec 0 rz e, full particulars (with testi- 
h ers sh remeuy 
ver discovered for this distressing malaly. 


NEURALGIA 
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Bottles, 1/11, 
al) Chemists, or 
pest free frou 


mences to play upon it. In this way it will kindle a 
jet at a moment's notice without any appreciable waste 
of gas; and, consequently, forms an excellent meney- 
saver where a burner is required only for occasional 
use. In either of these ways no small proportion of 
one's annual gas bill may readily be saved at a trifling 
initial cost. 

“But there is an even greater saving to be mado by 
the employment of a proper method of burning. In 
order to 1 the truth of this fact, it is necessary 
that one should first understand just what a gas burner 
really is. 

“It is a curious but incontrovertible fact that a flame 
is very much like a human being in its relation to the 
oxygen of the air. Place a candle or a human being in 
un air-tight chamber, and both will expi:e us coon as 
they have exhausted the oxygen contained] in their ro- 
spective prisons. Give them, instead, an overdose of 
this precious element, and their proceedings will be 
equally erratic. In either case, they are only seen at 
their best when using up their proper proportion of 
oxygen. 

It is for this reason that the gus-burner so flattens 
out the flame that it 


RECEIVES THE GREATEST FOSSIELE AMOUNT 


of oxygen to aid in its combustion. The actual flame 
of course, caused by the chemical combination 
of the gas and the oxygen. This process sets up intense 


heat, thereby causing the carbonaccous particles in the | 


gas to become white hot, and, in turn, to produce that 
steady, white light which is the characteriatic product 
of properly-combusted gas. Withhold the proper 
proportion of oxygen, as in the street flures of the road- 
menders, and, although you may be burning six times 
the amount of gas, you will, probably, be receiving tho 
merest fraction of the light in return. Here is an 
ofticially-certified instance of what can be done by bad 
burners. 

„Some years back, in their report to the Board of 
Trade, the referees under the City of London Gas Act 
stated that their examination of the Lurners of two 
leading London newspaper offices (which, owing to the 
amount of night es executed in them, afforded the 
best instances from which to draw general deductions), 
was instrumental in revealing a truly extraordinary 


state of things. Roughly speaking, the burners in | 


uestion were found to yicld only 55 per cent. of the 
light obtainable from the best burners of that day, 
whilst the actual illumination was so focble as to be 


10 Asthma Sufferers. 


. Immediate relicf iu all cases of Asthma, 
ano Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Couch 
20 p. ping Coug 
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PIPE, 
is gained by the use of 
* Potter’s Datura 
Asthma Cure. 


Ny Seid by all Chemists and Mesh- 
alists in Tins at is. each. Free 
Sample sent on reccip: of Post 
Card to P..tter & Clarke. Whole- 
tale Drucgists, London, R. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH? 


DR. GABRIEL, u. O., L.. C. p, 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff. Sept. 28th: 
I have now prescribed them for the 
asec ghey | hospitals and private 
‘* practice, and find them of great fit. 
„1 certainly anl most strongly 

% recommend them.” 


Sold every where in Tins 1/13 each. 
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Should write without delay for 


Nor were these extreme cases, many other instimee- 
showing similar percentages. So great, indeed, was the 
wastage, that the committee considered it equi. 
in London alone to a loss of at least £500,009 1 

annum. 


, works themselves. All of these disturbing influence: 
may be remedied, however, hy the fixing of a governo 
upon the consumer's pipes. 

“The action of this useful little device is usually 
automatic, a heavy pressure causing the supply 
orifice to contract. whilst as soon as the pressure is 
again withdrawn, the crifice is proportionately wideneu 
ont. In this way not only is the pressure in the hous - 
' equalised and the light consequently brightened, but—- 
last, and by no means least—the quarter's bill may | 
‘ very considerably reduced.” 
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All MSS. submitted to this offico must be type-written. 
and, if required back in the event of their being unsuitabl., 
| should contain a sufficient number of stamps to cover the 
cost of postage. While tho Editor takes every caro of MS, 
| he does not hold himself responsible for either loss 
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EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
Free Farms under the British Flag. Gold 
mines and ot ber minerals, Immense forests, 
Productive fishcrics, Large arcus of tertile 
land in every province wai ing for settlers. 
Expanding manufacturing industries. Lary 
import and export trade, Classes wante l: 
Cup talists, persons with mode: ate incomes. 
farmera, farm lo hourers, young men desirin 
to learn farming, and domestic zervan's. 
Official pamphlets, mapa, and all infors:atieon 
may be obtain gratis and post free, on 
application to the High Commissioner fr 
Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S. W.; 
also from the Allan, Dominion and Elder 
Dempster Steamship Co,’s, or their local 
Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Ri! sy Ce. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
1/. P.O. for our Special Mouth 
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3 5 rgun 
O * Write for Catalogue. 
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Per Month. CEO. 3033 4 Co., BLACKBURN. 
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You are not asked to spend any money 
to test whether my remedy does cr docs 
not cure Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance. 
Kc. All 5 to do is to send 
fora FR bottle of medicine and t 


ume NERVOUS 


SUFFER 


...DEBILITY 


‘HEALTH, THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.“ 


Post Free to any address on application, it contains 
iculars of the treatment of Nervous Weakness, Brain 
‘ag, Kc. It also contains a selection from the thousands 
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THE GREAT SERVANT PROBLEM. 


Asotruzen Prizz Orrerep ror ImPprovina ON THE Brer 
SvuccrstTion Sent Ix. 


WuHen in P. W. of November 18th I invited my 
readers to send in suggestions for the remedying of the 
evils that wait upon the domestic servant question, I, of 
course, realised that the response would be great, but I 
never anticipated that it would be as great as it has 
been. Nearly 20,000 letters came to hand from all 
sorte and conditions of people. 

I bave reud every letter very carefully through, noting, 
as I went along, all the best points. Reviewing the 
correspondence on the subject generally I confess to 
being a little disappointed at the poorness of the ideas 
contained in so many letters, for out of all the sug- 
gestions made—and the best half have come from 
practical mistresses—only a very few of my corres- 
pondents have succeeded in thinking out whut I may 
call a likely remedy, and even these rather fall short of 
the mark from a practical point of view. 

After very careful consideration, I have selected the 
following six as the best suggestions sent in, and, in the 
circumstances, since I have had to depart from my 
original intention, I have divided the prize of Ten 
Pounds between the lucky ones named below, the first- 
named being awarded Five Pounds, and the remaining 
five a prize of One Pound each. Here are the names 
and addresses of the six winners: Mr. W. , Carn 
Brea, Cornwall; Rev. H. P. Stokes, M. A., 135 Conybear 
Street, Birmingham; Mrs. E. Holloway, 3 Star Terrace, 
Moulsford, Berks; Mr. J. H. Tomlin, bam House, 
Highfield Street, Leicester; Mrs. M. B. Lyall, Ramsay 

Kelso; and Miss Lucy Seal, Charleston, Christ- 
church Park, Sutton. 

Mr. Iago thinks that “The Government should take 
the matter oP in the interest of the community. To 


end of ive youre a a if 


On going into a 
d write her name and 
address in the book, with the date, and this entry 
would be On 


t- office. 
situation, she would report the fact. and have it recorde 


tress not to count towards a bonus. 
should see that 9 only under licensed mis- 
a on other hand, the servant's boo 

wou in 


The fund thus raised 
pon it for bonuses.” 


Bill? It ought to prove a ’ 

Mr. Stokes’ following: “I would 
suggest that our own beloved Queen—mother of her 
peo d take the matter up and institute some 
sort of recognition for long and faithful service.“ This 
would take the shape of a certificate ing Her 


gi 
before leaving school, could be taught household duties, 
to qualify them for a certificate, and where also young 
women and young wives could attend for 3 in- 
unicipal authorities should open domestic 
Labour Bureaux. This would kill the profit-seeking, 
irresponsible registry offices, for parents would send 
their daughters’ names to the bureaux with confidence. 
Thus a moni, ena amount of domestic labour would 
become av le.” 

Mrs. Lyall recommends “ The formation of a socie 
of mistresses to be called the Victoria Household G 
with head centres in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, 
and sub-centres all over the country. A division of 
the guild would be composed of servants. 
guild would issue diplomas to eervants for good 
conduct, entitling the latter to affix to their name the 
letters V. H. G. ob primarily of this societ 
would be to watch the interests of both mistress — 
maid.“ This is what I may call a pretty idea, but it 
hardly provides a remedy for the dearth of servants. 

Miss Lucy Seal (a servant), who has written in a very 
entertaining — 3 ste that “there should be only 
one registry o thin a prescribed area in large 
towns and only one in smaller towns; these offices to 
be under local control. Honest business would then be 
insured. It would wear out hard mistresses and incom- 
potent servants, whose names after, eny, three trials 
would be removed from the books. Once let servants 
realise that their interests are Leing looked after and 
there will be no lack of respectable and willing girls to 


Rudyard Kipling is the most popular author that ever lived. 
round at once, therefore, vou will be unable to szcure a copy. 


leaving he 


itself a distinct attestation of the character 

would with accu- 

be found sufficient for all the calls 

will get a member of Parliament to bring in a 
measure 
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fill vacancies.” My domestic friend is very optimistic, 
P*All my correspondents, hardly without an except 
m wi an on, 
vote ix Saveur of the fi 55 the 
offices, such establishments being irresponsible 
and useless, as servantless can . 


Following are extracts I have : 
Mrs. E. i 


by pai rig 
under local au ty? Servants might contribute a 
small sum yearly to entitle them to benefit under a sick 
fund ? "—This s ion, while being useful, hardly 
meets the case, for it is not the incorporation of 
servants that is wanted. We want servants, and where 
shall we get them from? That's the question. 

Mr. Basil Snowden, Redhead Avenue, South Shields, 
offers a useful hint. He says: “The duties of a 
ss servant ought to be taught in all Board 

hools; particularly should teachers be emphatic in 
their declaration to the children or — girls that 
there is nothing derogatory in the occupation of a 
servant, but that, on the — — it is a highly moral 
occupation and one which is best suited for young 
women.”—That is a good idea. Cookery and needle- 
work are now being tanght in nearly all Board Schools, 
and why not a moral lesson be given to the children on 
the qualities of domestic service ? 

More than fourteen hundred writers have suggested 
that they see clearly that the only way to provide 
against uncertainty of registry o , and to make 


provision for the death of servants is by — 
112 


clubs, societies or institutions, in which the characte 
the mistresses shall be as deftly inquired into as the 
character of the servants. 


parish in the United Kingdom? 
ni 
suggestion seems feasible. Almost every big 
its club for boys. Why should not a few 
their together and form a committee 
uestion.. I 


is, indeed, ge of ion. 
Mrs. Wales, of Tooting, maintains t, Training 
for girls leaving school and intending going 
into domestic service should be established.”—Excellent. 
But = the — e a to be — =: sg prec 
pupils, such pu raining colleges cou y flourish 
~ — the shares of local governing bodies who could 
not very well conduct thcse establishments without 
increasing the local rates. 

Mrs. Hylton Dale, of Belsize Park, writes in a very 
pessimistic vein. She says: Nothing short of a revolu- 
tion of the present system will have any remedial! effect. 
Dor-estic work must be placed on exactly the came 
lines as any other occupation or — girls, 
if allowed to sleep at home, would undertake 
domestic service. the man icts 
— ra is despised. ‘I woul 
servant and wear a » factory 
Then down with the an 
makes the servant. Abolis 
and substitute the term 


‘domestic worker. 


Call | Goia 
servants ‘Miss. Let them have fixed hours like | cial 


E 


ory hands. Place the contract on a business 
fcoting.” These suggestions are but they are 
reconcilable to common sense if we also reform 
the whole system of housekeeping. For until that 
were done it were im 
household if your “domestic assistant” came at nine 
and went away at six. 

Mrs. Robertacn, of Belfast, sends me a novel idea. 
She says: There is no reason why the of a family 
should not have a share of the household duties allotted 
to them. Boys are seldom taught to be useful, and 


even on an e could not their own 
daa a mergency prepare 


On the whole, the first su on made is the only 
one which seems to point to the solution of the difficulty. 
I shall be pleased to receive and consider elaborations 
of the scheme, and to give a solid silver pencil-case to 
“ons ae who 1 up the 

us operandi for putting 
the idea into — x, form. 
Attempts to arrive by Monday, 
January 8th. 


Yos will find everyone 


ible to carry on the duties of a | account 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 6, 1900. 


HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS. 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters upon sub. 
jects ecnnected with the investment of money. We shall give 
careful consideration to every question submitied to us. 
Letters to be answered in the newt possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and be 
addressed to the Investment Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, M. O. 


Tun dearness of money which so alarms the City is only a 
natural result of the war and improved trade throughout 
the world. It is usual for the supplies to bo cut short in 
December, but this time there is an additional pinch owing 
to the nal causes. Such a state of things is not 
going to indefinitely, and, with a little putienco. 
everything will come right. 

a timo of depression 


Cue oddly enough, is alwa 
4 i 15 interfered with and 


ISTMAS, 

on the Stock E 

things go flat. This year the absence of is an 
additional factor in weakening prices. It is a time to kcep 
a stout heart. 

Tun banks are now allowing four per cont. and over for 
deposits, and the Post Office Savings Bank with its two and 
a half per cent. is in undesirable contrast. Let it nct be 
forgotten, however, that in ce:tain seasons of the year one 

r cent. is all that can be 175 from banks, while the Post 


ce interest is maintained all the year round. 


— . 
PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


„H. J. W.“ — The broker will teil when to send the money. 
-— “Devon.” — Welshach e ought to be kept, bai 
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away with a Cough. 


“ Having read such a lot of good 


accounts of your Scott’s Emulsion, 
we decided to give it a trial,” 


for those “ accounts 
of your Scott’s Emulsion” which Mr. 
Devienne mentions in his letter. ad- 


vertising Scott's Emulsion, it is a pleasure 
to feel that the p ion itself justifies 


the claims we make for it, and that those 
who take it universally give a good account 
of it. In these days of secret nostrums 
and clap-trap remedies, Scott’s Emulsion 
stands out conapicoossly, because, in the 
first place, its ients are not kept a 
; and in the second place, it is per- 
fectly in accord with medical science. 

The child, whose photograph we here 
reproduce, had a cold which grew from bad 
to worse, and undermined his health. The 
father writes :— 


der Scott's Emulsion. 

irth he caught a very severe cold, 
gradually me worse and worse until he 
was five months old. From a very fine 
baby when born, he ually wasted away. 
During that time medicine he took did 
not have the least effect. In fact, at one 
time I never thought we should rear him. 
Having read such a lot of good accounts of 
your Scott’s Emulsion, we decided to give 
it a trial. After ho had taken one bottle 
we noticed a great improvement in him, so 


which 


we continued to give it to him for some paper. 


8 


considerable time. It has not only cured 
his cold, but has also made him a fine strong 
and healthy boy. Whenever he bas a slight 
cold I shall certainly give him Scott's 
Emulsion at once, in preference to any 
other medicine, and I am sure it will have 
the same beneficial results as before. I 
shall recommend your Emulsion whenever 
an opportunity occurs.—I remain, gentle- 
men, yours faithfully, 
“ (Signed) P. DEVIENNE.” 

Everybody knows that cod-liver oil is a 
standard remedial agent used the world over 
by the medical profession. Everybod y does 
not know, however, that the system has to 
emulsify the oil before it is absorbed, and 


that thisis lya mechanical process which 
changes very little the character of the oil. 
In Scott’s Emulsion this emulsifying work 


is done for you, and consequently you get the 
most benelit from the oil with the least 
possible effort of digestion. In addition to 
cod-liver oil, Scott’s Emulsion contains 
hypophosphites and glycerine, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that Scott’s Emul- 
sion is in avery way more advantageous 
than any other form of cod: liver oil. The 
swect taste alone of Scott’s Emulsion is 
enough to commend it to anybody. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 

‘tage to tt and Bowne, Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great Saffron 
Hill, London, E.C., and mentioning this 
All chemists sell Scott's Emulsion. 


A Slow Working Liver. 


A Slow 
Working 
Liver 
To Begin 
with, the 


usually 


So that a 
Slow 
Working 
Liver 


Guy’s Tonic 
acts on 
the Liver 


is just like the working of rusty machinery, there is a friction 
everywhere and always. Nothing in the Body works easily and 
satisfactorily. 

does not do its scavengering work properly ; it fails to remove 
the whole of the dead Blood corpuscles and other worn out and 
effete matter sufficiently thoroughly. What is left behind 
breeds poison by decomposition, und the strength and purity of 
the Blood are lowered at onc:. 


a thick resinous bile in the gall bladder, which is too thick to 
flow casily and smoothly out as it should do. The consequence 
is that the Intestines cannot properly digest food coming from 
the Stomach because of the Jack of proper flow of Kile, and 
what is worse the Intestines become clogged for want of efficient 
Bile to fully act as Nature intends, as a cleansing purgative to 
free the System from waste and dead matter. 


injures us both ways, and in other directions we cannot stop to 
talk about now. Get the Liver stimulated and in proper order 
by the use of Guy’s Tonic, and the Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Sallow Complexion, Morbidness, Melancholy, Trritability, and 
lowered Blood strength and purity (all symptoms characteristic 
of a slow working Liver) will disappear speedily. 

both by direct effect and constitutional influence. It helps 
Digestion and lessons the work thrown upon the Liver. It 
directly stimulates a flow of Bile from the Blood to the gall 
bladder. It makes this Bile casy to flow, and causes the gall 
bladder to more fully empty its contents of Bile. Hence all 
the working process of the Body following the use of Guy’s 
Tonic are restored to a state of active efficiency, whilst the 
subtle tonic action exerted by Guy’s tonic gradually restores the 
Liver itself to its normal power of working actively. The 
Symptoms then disappear, simply because Guy’s Tonic has 
5 the condition of a slow working Liver that bred 
them. 


We invite attention to the following Letter received from Mr. 
J. H. Kight, of Albert Street, Wednesbury, Staffordshire : 


„Having suffered from severe Liver Complaint for the last three years, 
“ with Pains in the Back, and Mental depression, I have tried nearly every- 
“thing without benefit, but after taking three doses of your Guy’s Tonic the 
„Pain in the back has entirely gone, and I feel as I have not done before for 
“ several years. I shall recommend Guy’s Tonic wherever I go.” 


Liver Trouble and Indigestion. 


Mrs. M. A. Jackson writes from 
8 Castle Villas, Lenton Boulevard, 


— tl 
“Streatham Hall, Exeter. 
“T have been suffering for some 


Nottingham : “time from Congested Liver, Dys- 
„J am pleased to see the price of „ pepsia, and Consequent Nervous- 
“Guy’s Tonic is reduced. I have “ness. I have taken two bottles of 


“found great benefit from it for 
Liver Trouble and Indigestion.” —_| 


“ Guy’s Tonic, and find it doing mea 
“ great deal of good. G. Munson.” 


Doctors recommend Guy’s Tonic. 


Epwin H. Srovut, Ese., Manager of the Review of Reviews, “ Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C., writes: 


“I often use Guy’s Tonic myself with advantage, and our Family Doctor 
frequently prescribes it as one of the best Tonics he can give.“ 


Mrs. Hewson, of “Rokeby,” Christchurch Road, Tulse Hill, S. W., 


I 
tes : 


wrt 


“ Guy's Tonic is the best medicine I take. My Doctor speaks very highly 
“of Guy’s Tonic, and often recommends it.” 


Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of Simple Vegetable origin. 
It is employed with excellent Results in Hospital Practice, and is 


widely recommended by Medical Men. 


A new size (Six Ounce) 


Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price is. 1}d., is now on Sale at all Chemists’ 


and Stores. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


BAA— —— — a ee 


L-E-M-C-O. 


People have long been confused by the varicty of 
Liebig’s Extracts there are for They think 
all come from the Liebig Company. They do not— 


ONLY one kind, viz., that signed J. v. Liebig in 
blue, and certified by Justus von Liebig and his 
successors. This is the original brand—the brand 
Ei advertised. To distinguish it from all others, 


it will now bear on the top and bottom and back 
of cach jar a new label, with the initials of Liebig's 


Extract of Meat Company-——Lemco. 


Signed 


445 
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COURT OF APPEAL, 
„Has the bicycle ever been used by insane people? 
asks B. nig “Would not this ind of be 
‘beneficial ? —— Well. B. G., there are 
some unkind anti- oyeling individuals who maintain 
that the exereise is conducive to insanity rather than 
the reverse ; they point to the man whom they see 
flying along a country road with his face 
teaching the hand! -bar, and say that no sane person 
would call that a healthy exercise. But, as a matter 
of fact, the curative effects of cycling have been tried 
in France with good results for tke insane, the t 
difficulty, however, being that it is rather an arduous 
task to watch and keep guard over four or five mad 
cyclists at one time on the open road. Where an asy- 
lum has a large piece of ground attached the case is 
naturally very different, but then it becomes ques- 


tionable isthe cycling within such narrow limits 
has the same e fe results. 


SEVERAL correspondents have becn gcod to 
point out to me, in reference to the surname Clerk, 
that there are a few instances of pereons bearing this 
name. 

Tux other evening I 8 3 2 at — on 
my typewriter,” sa „ “an sppened o sign 
it with a pen fn the ordinary wa in presence of 
my wife. She at once exclai that it was quite a 
have recnaly scooped position im witch T have to 
ve recen a w ve 
Se ameeing ay prea! Laouabare WN Say Sole 
on comparing my present signature with my auto- 
grap fa venrege I find that it is bolder sad mare 
intricate. Is n any explanation for oe al 
8 


g gradually gets into the 
way of writing his name in a style that is difficult to 
imitate, while he who has to conduct a business or a 
large depar!ment of a big firm will assume a bold 
form of autograph that betokens power and assur- 
ance. Those w uire celebrity in the liberal arts 
usually have a very cramped signature. There are 
some hotel clerks who “take a man’s measure” by 
the way in which he signs his name, and will prepaie 
kor him a room in accordance with either his means 
or his tastes as they deduce them from his signature. 


dual would entitle him to be regarded as “ tight.” 


REFEREIXG to a recent paragraph cn this page con- 
the detection of counterfeit bank notes, two 
methods of distinguishing the real from the false 
have been communicated to me by readers of this 
P. R. tells me that all the full on a 

k note are round except one, which is three- 
cornered ; and whenever a note is handed to him by 
a customer he takes care to see that it has this three- 

. Should hese 


L. C.—The best recipe for 


PEARSON’S WEEK. 


O. W. wishes to know why butchers use such terms as 


“ When I 


“ weigh here at 68. 8d. 
3 the salesman throws it throu 


joint outside, 


the man inside to weigh it up at 68. 8d. It seems to 
me that this lends iteelf to fraud, for I do not know 
the connection between 10d. and 6s. Ed., and it is 
almost impossible for me to check, the weight because 
the expert shopman dashes the 
scales and has 
op before I know am. 

utchers, like other tradesmen, use their technical 
terms when talking to each other; they calculate the 
price of meat at so much per stone Se 
and when know this it to see w you 
are being defrauded. As to the weighing up, you can 
hardly expect the butcher’s assistant to take two 
over a job that he can do in two seconds, and 
as he tells you the weight and you know the price at 
which you purchase, you can always check the amount 
e brent do it when you get home. But 
the Te, ae ee e 
are n as most peo ave scales in r 
irene only low-class ‘wali would make the 
P 


preserving the complexion 
and good looks is to cultivate an equable disposition. 
It is an acknow fact that ts. makes the skin 
coarse, while those features which can be altered 
666 ee Goes Wake, 
wa emper. and envy, 
ie il liven ok wink we usually 
“temper,” are the 


largest manu 
wrin which make even a beautiful face ugly. 
Another 


eee ee enden ae 
whoare 
plain _ often oad by who know them bef 
„ passa looking.“ mue e surprise 0 
eee hears it ibis is simply because, in 

many cases, the plain has been oc mpen 

by ature’s giving him or her more than the ordinary 
share of sweetnces and gentleness. 


H. H.—The custom of leading the horee of a deceased 


officer behind the gun-carri in the funeral 

sion is said to be a relic of the old custom of sacri- 
ficing the charger by the graveside of the dead owner. 
The last time that a “ horse t aerifice was carried out 
was in 1781, when the cavalry General Kasimer, 
Commander of Lorraine in the Order of Teutonic 
Knights, was buried at Treves. 


“It would be a very good gp; My the opinion of 


Rest, “if business men and ot who work with 
their brains were to school themselves to the point of 
throwing aside all thoughts of their work during 
lunch time. Don’t you think so?” There 
is no doubt that the continual preoccupation of the 
8 with ee during — e is 

jurious; it preven e prcper action of the diges- 
tive organs, and the brain. itself is deprived of the 
rest it certainly needs. When we h:ve a particularly 
worrying matter on hand. or are deeply engrossed in 
an attempt to solve some intricate question, it is a 
difficult hing to throw aside all thought of it, and 
give the brain a rest; but those who have obtained 
sufficient mastery over themselves to do this, reap 
considerable tenefit. I am acquainted with a busin-ss 
man who, no matter upon what be is engaged, leaves 
it immediately the clock strikes one and goes out to 
lunch, shutting from his mind for one solid hour 


Sonn of the su 


— 


! 


The fraud is an old one, and has been 
practised during the course of several of our little 
wars of recent years, and it is even said to have teen 
in vogue after the battle of Waterloo. Generally 
speaking, it is a form of deceit that would not 
succeed, FVV front, 
especiall these days of cheap newspapers, would 
either buy a paper or go to the local newsagent ear in 
the andask to beallowed to look at the list; but 
at a time w the hearts of e man and woman 
in this country are full of sympathy for the relatives 
of those brave fellows who have fallen, the fraud is 


The other 
fellow says that iron boats were in use more than a 


nea 

ee en ee The first one was con- 

structed in 1750 by John of Ca 
shire, and 


easily transport 
ha weed fo feel. 
fcr some time, as people could an 
iron boat could be made to float; but long he 
received orders for other canal boats made of * 
and constructed a goodly number of them. 


tell us how 

pronounce one name con- 
stantly before us in connection with the le in 
South i know how 

h name. How 
The correct 
which the name is spelt is a relic of the da 
the character u had to do duty for both u v, just 
as one character had to do for i and j. The 
Methuens of Corsham are from the 
or epee noe — Methven in Strathmore; the 
first Baron came from Hungary to England with 
Edgar Atheling, but fearing that William the Con- 
queror was conspiring against him, he fled to Scot- 
Jand, where he wus well received by 
Canmore, who gave him the Barony of 


i 
177 
tel 
54 

8 
il 
E45 


t of the word Fire in old style characters which thing connected with his work; when he returns curious 
we see at the bottom of the ehand corner of the to his office, the problem that was lexing him at Guides 
crisp representation of five W Counterfeit | one O clock has Lecome comparatively easy. it was 
notes frequently do not have this. B. P. L. also writes:. How should we describe jealousy asks D. M. does not act as one 
“An ble way to test the genuineness of a Trench «Js it 9 of madness, or is it a disease? ”- . and sent 
banknote is as follows: Take a silver coin and draw a regard it as a mixture of both. Some Where Like other irregular Rimiog- 
line with the rim thereof on the white portion not | medical men assert that it is due to a badly-nourished | cen ® Guides are under the command A. 
engraved at the back. This line will become instant! brain, and one suggests that if you have to deal wich © Commanding. The are 
black as if made with a lead pencil, whereas should | 2 jealous individual, the best thing to do is to ask | _ Afticanders and Anglo-South Africans. 
the re bs urious ferns thus made _— a coin] him to partake of a meal composed of nutritive foods; 
would simply leave an indentation without any trace ou will soon find, says the doctor in , that ADVERTISEMENT SCA 
. ance ot a nar | oR enmnh he eked on be Foul The — 
. P. asks me if I can give him any instance of a war ou. wi vory rati Jealous 
ccare having been caused by an carth uake. re from doubt an . and wien the brake Puls pose i 2 of matter, either _— 
— Here are two instances for you. In 1888 Australia] is in a poe condition we are all to entertain Face N rer Bnd of Sra rage of cover, or 
was cut off from the outside world for several days, doubts. condition is akin to experienced | wai 3 22 52 » 
owing to a breakdown of cables caused by an caith-| by nbn eg when they are “run down”’; they see Quarter page = nd 82 = — 33 
quake in Java. Not knowing the cause of the accident, | eve g on the gloomy side, just as the jealous page „ ~~ «© =m 2a * 
our Australian cousins became somewbat alarmed, man sees in every action of his beloved that is not | Tenth page „ 5 — — „ 1066 
and the result was that the naval and military reserves directed to himself, an indication that her affection ig | Trent va „ 15 2 „ „180 00 
hao romped up. 5 1890 : 1 ee occurred, on the wane. y 5 3 R of Per pase rate, 
owing to the simultaneous breakdown of three cables | L. G. tells me that he has been the victim of a fraud in | 4 advertisomente are eubject to approval, ‘The proprietors: reasres 
through earth tremours, ond once more Australia was | .., : 10 ” “} right to hold over or the insertion of any ment withers 
seized with panic for a few days. connection with the war. “Noone,” he says, “likes 4 t without 


in 
to be had, but to be cheated in the way I was is | sddressrd to the Advertisement Maneger 
Wick nation has the finest ambassadorial residence | enough to make a feilow too mad for anything.” It © 
in London P“ so asks E. F. repre- | seems that as he was walking to a — railway 
sentative of the French Republic presides over the | station the other morning, reading his paper, he 
most commodious embassy in London, and when the | was accosted by an elderly man who 3 to be 
extension, now being made, is completed, there is not allowed to look at the list of killed and wounded; 


“* Pearson's Weekly” Offices, 
Ofices: Hennziztta EtEEET, Lonvon, W. O. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrcss— 

“Humovrsome, Lonpon.” 


much doubt that this will be the finest. The French | when the man had scanned the list, he uttered acry | Messrs. K. 4. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole 4 in 
F 2 i. 2 2 2 Pi : 4 5 N ney 
Embassy at Albert Gate was originally bui't by 20 5 * 3 to one of the names among the : 9. 4442 atl Gas Willies Little N a. ( 5 


Hudson, the Railway King, and was an em! odiment 


e had lost his son. He burst 
of his idea of what the town mansion of a commercial 


into tears, declaring that his wife's heart would be |-at the principal Kleben. . Tdbeary, 268 Rue Rivoli, and 


- at the princi 


potentate should be. It has a splendid staircase, and 
its reception-roome can scarcely be beaten by any in 
the Metropolis. 


broken when she received the news, as she was an 
invalid. L.G., moved to compassion, gave the man 
balf a crown. When he reached the office and told a 
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Wat 


Why not have Value for Money? 
* ITCHELL’ 8 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP” 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


Ea 5 vALUE 
FOR - N 0 100 
| | WEIGHT. 


WHITE SHIRTS nit fitted with our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


See Nos. 2 & 3 described below.) 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirie. 


This shows the Cuff the first day. 


Their economic advan- 
tages are apparent at a 
glance. By permitting the 
shirts to te worn twice 
with absolutely fresh cuffs 
each time they reduce the 
laundry bill by one half, 
and the shirts with less 
frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 
tion has commended 
itself to hundreds of 
thousands of customers all 

over the World. 


UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS 
Stsaight from 8 A terme to “tothe 
Customer wt Whole Thee 


sate 


iN THREE n ee Second day's wear—showing 
Ro, 1.—" THE DEFIANCE.” Pure lineneulf: and rats With large singh call, 2 @ each, 14 6 half dozen, tht 
Mo, B—" THE CONQUERER.” Reversible He, ty titton back ot front, à Beach. 18 @ half-dozen. post free. 


He ,. 5 eon) SHIRT.” Fit foracivhe to wear, Reversible cullk. ond to bitten Lack or front. Sample fe oy 39. 
per half-tvven. 
When ordering, m- sizeof Neck hand, antsay, whether to bation back or front. 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, F Dept.; 101, Sauchiehall St., CLASCOW. 


You Want Crockery | 


Then buy direct from the Manufacturers 
and save all intermediate profits. 


Look what we can give vou fora GUINEA 21 


Clearance Sale 


All half-price from 38/-. 
ec House Car- 

e Liste Free. 

Approval yith pleasure. 


Fow}-houses from 6/-. Ga 
den Frames from @/-. Hypolite, Deptford. 


* NOT BUY 
ae Speed JEWELLERY 
wi be ene, AT A SHOP. WE SUPPLY SHOPrKEEPEKS. 

2d. IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT 


May be deducted for Cash. Send at once for 
2 .. K. 
wa 5 


Mrovost Oats ure pr ees 1 "i t cut praise. ciel 
have the largest sale of . 4 in 10 tats | in the nz : ! 
merits, Sold in 1 and 2. Ih. packets hy i Grocers aya Hood Dent | 
1 
11 *. 


our Large Illustrated Catalogue (free), 2,000 
engravings of 


One Couplete Di Dinner Ser vico for 6) «1sone, 
beautiful rinted on Semi-Porcelain 
Lo ly; One mplete Tea Service for 6 


a esl * Enamelled double lh 
or. hi. *h makes) l'oerfe. 


8 without the trouble ; 
sm constant stirring and feer ef | un tiny, ix sent FREE to 
This is madeniably the most senarkabl, all users of Provost Onte on oo bange for 3 Coupons. 
talue erer offered for 1. Money returned A Coupon on cvery packets 


if not pecfectly satisfactory, Just the thing 


or a nice ei ding or Xmus Present. 
Packed Pree. FREB.—Il illustrations 
Post Free on request. 


IMPERIAL POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, STAFFS. 
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dent r as ordered. 
“MAB’® Co., 
3, Newhall St., BIRMINCHAM. 


Bracelets, Chaina, 
Seen t N 3 Giver P Piate, Silver 
zer LATH “ott FLERY, 
CLOCES, 2 LEATHER AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
od if not approved, 


8. LANGDON D DAVIES & o., 
STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


N TO 133 BRISTOL 
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18 WELCOME COMRADE. 


AN — respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Aavertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON. W.C. 
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